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INTRODUCTION. 

l 

Origin of ihe and systems:— 

It is interesting to see how minds of men of 
countries so distant as India and Greece have 
progressed from one sphere of thought to another, 
on very similar lines. If in Greece the philosophy 
of Plato preceded and paved, in some degree, the 
way for the logic and metaphysics of Aristotle, in 
India, the philosophy of the Upanishads was the 
precursor of the rationalistic metaphysics of 
and the logic of *113*1, both of which could be said 
to be, to some extent, at least, its outcome. 

This coincidence is not by mere chance. The 
transition from philosophy to logic and reasoning 
is the direct outcome of the tendency of the human 
mind to revert back to ratiocination as a reaction 
from an extreme faith in intuition, presuppõsed by 
philosophy. The philosophy of the Upanishads 
always made an appeal to intuition. If you want 
to realise the truth you will do soonly by intuition, 
was the teaching of the Upanishads. No amount 
of reasoning, no scepticism, no logic could reveal 
the truth to you. nfittTT^*rr, says the «155 

Upanishad. snubs the over—inquisitive 

*il*il saying, *inu *llffci$täl % *j«r1 I ^rcit l 


(i) 
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All these are typical of the predominant spirit of 
the Upanishads. They made a consistent appeal 
to intuition. 

Intuition and ecstasy are the privilege of a few 
only. They are doors that are positively shut to 
the majority of men. The emphasis on intuition 
carried too far is bound to result in a rcaction 
against itself. Logic and metaphysics are within 
the reach of each and every man witli some aptitudc 
at least to think. So, it is quite natural that not 
lõng after the Upanishadic philosophy must have 
come into vogue the extreme materialism of the 
55i«l?Kl«s. «“Tl? and the came into the field to 
strike the golden mean between the two ex trein es. 
If the period stands as a reaction of the orthodox 
faith against Buddhism, as Max Müller says, it is 
quite natural that the Tt^s of «®II? and Wfew rcprescnt 
an attempt check the extreme materialistic 
tendency of the 3f«l?l&6s by diluting it with an 
admission of the authority the Vedas. 

That the ohtral and the systems originally 
attempted to bring about a harmony between the 
orthodox philosophy dependent upon intuition and 
the «srerafoe school of thought standing for extreme 
materialism will be clear from certain topics dis- 
cussed in the of and «°II?. «"ii? establishes 

the authority of the Veda in several Qjfs (Cp.6.1.1; 
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2,3,4;10.2.9. ) He praises in 6,2*1 which he 
specifically dcscribes as including q:fs, aiisras ete. 
But it is interesting toseehow he repudiates 
the view of the Upanishads that our bodies are 
composed of three—some say five—elements and 
establishcs, in the wisc of a rationalist, not 
caring for tradition, that they are made of one 
element only ( 4. 2. 1.). His condemnation of 
a vieious Brahman (6 1.6, 7,8. ), his conclusion 
that souls are many (3.2.20 ), in the teeth of the 
Upanishadic doetrine that plurality is mere Unity 
and that there is one seif only ( 3. 2.19. ) are all 
typical of the spirit for which system stands. 

The sume tendeney is to be observed in 

Like he has the highest respeet for t^he 
Vedic tradition; (2.1.67.)he defends the Veda agairist 
objeetions like those of in the (1:2.56^60); 

he believes in iw. But he has the honour to differ 
from the Vedic tradition whenever it came iAto 
conflict with reason. Thus, likeOTl^, he believes, on 
grounds of reason, that our bodies are made of one 
element only, (3. 1. 28.) though here he points how 
reasoning (3. 1. 30) is supported by eertain allusions 
in the gfä (3.1.29) That he differs from the extreme 
materialist is clcar from his refutation of their 
view that the body is the seif (3.1..4.) The upshot 
of the whole is that these systems want to differ 
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from the gfä whcre it conflicted with reason; and 
to adhere to it where its doctrines did not clash 
with reason-because only thus could they make 
their systems popular by an appeal to the orthodox 
sentiment. 

This theory will account for the fact that 
while there are some who regard the «iHHraw; 
systems as closely related to the ateRKfa a subdi- 
vision of the 3TI ? 4ii%€r according to there are 

others who regard it as an As appealing 

to reason they were «steraifas and they were ani^Wis 
because they appealed to the Vedic authority also. 

The above discussion will enable us to judge 
the relation between the and the 

Both accepted reasoning as a valuable means to 
knowledge but differed in the relative value they 
attached to it. Thus while the does recognize 
the validity cf rehsoning, it gives its verdict in 
favour of when there is a conflict between *Jri% 

'ö >o 

and The *I3[RI attaches value to reasoning in so 
/ ^ 

far as the latter is in harmony with the glff. When 
directs *^3 to perform the various exp- 
eriments [ ] when he 

says, *T«n flwr** l%?r, or when the 

describes the 3WI?rc^s as all attach 

value to reasoning. But they want to assign to it 
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a position lower than the wfö when, for instance, 
says The «iratfafä? attitude is 

quite the opposite. As seen above they will shelve 
when it conflicts with reasoning and admit 
its authority when it is in harmony with the latter. 

2 

The tyfäfs:—These are the followers of the 
authorof the tiirast?. The name has been variously 
explained. Some say that the system got its name 
from the category of fäšfa. But this view does not 
possess suffiicient force in view of the factthat 
was not the only category peculiar to the school, 
Sflrara, for instance, beingan equally important inn- 
ovation introduced by them. That this derivation 
has not the sanction of tradition behind it is 
obvious from the one suggested by the Rn«raÜ<8W 
who derives it thus 

fäštä SOl 1WI tsiifon I 

i.e. the work which concerns itself with the defferent- 
iation of categories. in his commentäry 

on the aiMrcttoc advances a similar explanätion. 

atra 'rarar gsniföOT «otra: jrawraw 

era \ 

—s. ( p. 210 ) 

This interpretation is plainly enough based on 
the words in the introductory of 

«ra*4- 
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Could' we not bäse the name tširifä with a greater 
amount of plausibility on the word fätfä in sröfäšra ? 

claims for his the supreme privilege 
of häving becn inspired by distinctive merit 
We could hazard the explanation that 
the is one which is the outcome of disti¬ 

nctive merit. The name that originated from this 
must have come to be applied to all followers 
of $°n^’s school. 

The $«nra«s: —These are the followers of 
the author of the wjWQjfs. As regards the propriety 
of the name we are on a surer basis, in this case, 
than in that of the tš#5s. The name is evidently 
derived from reasoning. One cannot definitely 
say that meant the Iive—membered syllogism 
that was brought into vogue by ififlST, which bears 
the name to-day. For, there are indications, in 
W1ÜS gloss* of whose syllogism consisted 

of no less than' ten mcmbcrs. Whethcr the 
members were five or ten, it is beyond doubt that 
the sfcniSNis got their name from their syllogistic 
reasoning. That this is not a mere conjecture but 
a fact becomes evident from the examination of the 
history of the word is genetically a term 

of the system and denoted the upshot of 

the ratiocination employed in reconciling apparently 
* 
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contradictory texts in the Vedic literature, 
particularly the Brahmana^. , This is the import of 

_ t 

the definition of the RR of the 

J 

Thus there are RRs in the <£j*frntar like ‘sfö&R 
15 *T&?Rr Ptfžri¥i4f wtfä®rg»N35.$m?r: gfä fägnjsrtä ' Ri«r: 1 
and others. How RR formed the very 
backbone of the l^tflnitlT system can be judged by 
the nomenclature of several works, particularly 
that of Jaimini, which is called the RRflRf. 

4 

It is easy to understand how the term RR that, 
in the first instance, denoted reasoning, in the 
sphere of Vedic ritual, came to be applied to all 
reasoning irrespective of its häving a bearing on 
the Vedic ritual or not. That there are »)i*$RRs 
like ^oiuHjšRJIRR and eiJSRRR^RR in vogue in 
Sanskrit shows how RR, later on, became a term 
of wider application. The term that primarily 
denoted the reasoning of the 'i.irafafaf came to 
be applied to all sorts of reasoning and was not 
conüned to any particular school. Thus the 
speaks of aiRKRRR and «mRRR and the Jäin 
logicians speak of JRs. Needlessto say, then, that 
the system of which is a representative, that 
primarily taught how to reason came to possess 
the name derived frOm the word. 

(vii) 
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3 

The difference hetn>een the trxo schools:-— 

It has become difficult to distinguish between 
the two schools in view of the peculiar relation in 
which they stood soon after their inception. They 
started with distinct spheres for their speculations. 
The school had to deal with logic, the 

with metaphysics. One can imagine hcw the first 
and must have dealt with topics purely 
logical and metaphysical respectively. But the 
works of the first %lfifaand tšn%$are lost to us and 
we find in OTR^s and *vfel*Ts respectively 

metaphysics with a sprinkling of logic and logic 
with bits of metaphysics: because, sufficient time 
must have elapsed since the inception of the Systems 
which were now on their way to amalgamation. 
Thus when establishes wg*?w as a SHW (2.1.8.) 
or when he refers to l^wras ( 3.1.15. )he dealswith 
topics that come within the pale of kir. And when 
HftTO, on the other händ, deals with topics like the 
permanence of the soul (3. 1. 19) or when he 
determines that our bodies are constituted of only 
one element he deals with topics that fail within 
the sphere of metaphysics. In short, the systems 
that were to investigate in different spheres were 
already showing a tendency towards amalgamation. 

And the reasons for this tendency are not far 
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to seek. Both thc systems bad appeared to temper 
the reaction from the tendency to place a blind 
faith in the authority of the scriptures. As tl^C&ts 
they do show deference for the Vedic tradition. But 
a tendency to differ from the tradition where it 
clashed with reason is also slightly perceptible in 
both the systems. When the says that the 

body is made up of one element only, he differs, cn- 
grounds of reasoning, from the that says that 
the body is made up of three elements or five. 
When a ^niqq» defines as and not as 

he shows a tendency to differ from the 
Thus both were rationalistic and here we can 
trace the common meeting-ground of both. The 
anecdotes that ^1^’s last words were in- 

stead of the naine of some god and that there was 
a clash between the sqjg and the 
('ÜMR ), though not credible, are yct significant of 
the attitude of the twe systems towards the 

The system in ^1^’s gsjs is to be distinguished 
from that in those of on the following points:— 

1. is metaphysical and deals with six cate- 

gories that are supposed to exhaust the Universe. 

* (t sataw gtröw * s&iriinlt 

sfäsirc <T*jr<r asifca: ete. 

— on «npurofc in 5. «. 

(ix) 
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is dialectical and deals with sixtcen heads that 
have a hearing on djalectics and reasoning. 

2. admits two sõra? and admits 

tvvo more, and 3»^. 

After and the systcms came nearcr 
and nearer. The writers who came in the ficld 
brought about a syncretism between the two 
schools and to-day the distinction between them is 
no more than theoretical. 

Now, one is said to belong to the or the 

according as he adheres or not to the thcorics 
summarised in the following stanza cited in the 

!§r ■et ^ i 

3TW H §15,^ I l%|: II 

1. The Itirfos hoid that igR is produced (3^ ) by 

aragiftg; the^rnfös hoid that it isonly made known 
(fll«0 by hokis the fromer view, 1 (see 

notes on ) 

2. The%nfä«s hoid that when a jar is bakcd, the 

change of colour is due to the atoms in the jar (tfig) 
being baked individually. The »i*nfä r: 6s hoid that the 
jar as a whole (R5t) is baked and not the individual 
atoms. The former are called and the 

latter holds the former view. 2 

1 ä 1 — 

2 3t^ WTTZJWpl 71'Ü * stipini 1 — 
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3. The tšlWEs hoid that can be as well as 

while the hoid that it can be $JT*r only. 

3t?ms admits fäflmitvfR like the t?)!%s. 1 

We can extcnd the list by adding the 
following:— 

4. SPrew is according to the It 

is according to the holds 

that it is inferrible only. 2 

5. is inferrible only according to the 
'TCiföEs. It is pereeived directly by the mind acco¬ 
rding to the 'ibriiSfos 3^*1? holds the former view. 

Thus shows a tendeney towards the 
system. 

4 

ylrc epTl^s and systems aiheistic ? 

The and the systems have been 

includedby tradition in the list of (^bT= 

philosophy) also styled as distinet from 

the ?nti%^Vs like those of the štos and the ttes. 
Tradition says, 3 

1 1%+ti-rfrsiqr i — 

2 5R48j: traqtq foifösr sttf: i 

sfidi m i i%fäg- 

3 
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ttfr (nter and 'Tilise ) g qlflifl (lg and sni ) 
gr nii ( ^tg and tšifä$ ) gs anfäraatst- 

°gl§: I ) 

Nobody questions the fact that the *g!g and 
the itngg; systems as they developed after j itfTO and 
gwig were and theistic. For, the later mfl$s 
included in the list of ?®gs, and to Him they 
attributed the creation and destruction of the 
world. 1 All are agreed on this point. But the 
suggestion by some that does not find a place 
in the *J5fs of ’M*T and OTlg is as much boid as 
misleading. Of thesc some 2 hoid that the abscnce 
of mention is due to an atheistic tendency on the 
part of %g|g and ninu, while others 3 belieVe that 
it is due to the idea that “ God is beyond and 
above the phenomenal world with which their 
systems were chietly concerned. ” But they are 
agreed on the pojnt that both g.°iig and glflH did not 
admit Some 4 have gone to the extent of 

saying that sra?n<?[g says nothing about God which 
isa clear mistake in view of the fact that as seen 

1 sgaiifai nfr- 

ligmugna nn: gn: aif&ini w»njng ete. 

—(p. 48) 

ww fä&gkwn. qwngg ffen i — wfcflftai. 

2 Banerjea, Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, ref. by Athalye & Bodas. 

3 Athalye and Bodas pp, 136--137. 

4 Athalye and Bodas p. 137. 
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in the quotation in the note above he ascribes 
creation and destruction to im as explicitly as 
any other later logician. Keith also seems to hoid 
the view tliat $«ll^ and are both silent about 
God. For, he says, 1 “ can we therefore assert 

that the silencc of 'OTI? and .means 

that the authors of the and the were 

not believers in God ? . It may be the 

the early criticisms of the system in the period 
between WI? and JTClwn? resulted in the recognition 
of this defect and that the Creator was assumed 
to üll the lacuna 

Uut as has been said above, this isan errone- 
ous view about the qjTs of <OT1? and *rrcm. In <OTI? we 
lind the following which according to the 
commentators, hint at the assumption of God and 
Yogins by him. m\ <3OT£liuSiRi fäšfH. I 2. 1. 18. 

i 2. 1. 19. 

1 Keith Atomism 2 r A--2u6. 

Keith elsewhere does tahe note of reference to im (p 2 ~) 

IIow to reconcile the two 7 

2 Ii is not unlikcly that this theorv of the yzfjq_atheism 

was due to their hearing some resemblance to the Epicureans 
sc far as the atonuc iheorv was concerned. It the Epicureans 
demed C.od, well, so might the seems to be the 

idea. 

Cp. Webbhs Ilistory of Philosophv “ Its attraction (that of the 
atomic theory ) to the Epicurean Schoo], however, was not its 
scientific utility so rauch as its apparent mconsistency with 
the doctrine of the divine government of the world which thev 
regarded as the source of tlie worst evil that affects mankind, 
namely the fear of death, and what may come after it." ( p. 66 ) 
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If we suppose that it is commentatorV ingeu- 
ity that is behind this assumption, no such suppo- 
sition is possible in the case of the last 
HTO SWl<«mwhere fRtevidently stands for 
Again now and then, shows the highest 

respect for the gfä which is one more evidence to 
show that he was not an atheist. 2 His eulogy of 
which he specifically describes in the ^ 

ete. is one more 

instance in point. 

That $°H^’s system was not athcistic at its 
ineeption is further proved by the tradition of the 
origin of the system, which howsoever mythical 
and fanciful, is yet typical of the spirit in which 
the system has been looked upon. Tradition 3 says 
that Itfa in the form of an owl revealed the <v<fc to 
being pleased with the latter’s austerity. This 
tradition dating as far back as a^wn^ 4 is illustrative 

1 •nn, 

trfqsft l —sqtw, on the I. tj, 2. 1. 18 

SPRRR^S follows süit. 

2 TOÄ i 6. 1. 1. 2. 1. 17. 

ttg^sn ete. repeated twice. 

3 tiqförc q^qqz?g- 

on ««ItSJRR&T in the 8. tl 

4 #irercfo??iT i *?% fölfo qs°i- 

gšr w. i — a. *n. p. 329. 

(xiv) 
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of the fact that ^“ii^s sYstem ever enjoyed a place 
in the list of the How else could we 

explain this attitude towards the tjjfs of 'CTR if not 
on the assumption that from the very beginning 
they were looked upon as consonant with the 
Vedic tradition and as such far from atheistic,—a 
conclusion that ought to have a foundation in the 
Q5fs themselves ? 

As regards qffiq again, there is a ^ which exp- 
licitly States that had a place in his system. Cp. 

(m: q>K«t 3WCTfa?q^&rrct. i 4 1. 19. 

tnusqrcf qrw fcrrgqi- 

2 f>t f(i v w tr im: i 

In the presence of this QJt how can we say, as 
some have said, that >?rnq is silent on the question 
of im ? tfitW again evinces a deep regard for the 
Vedic tradition. Cp. his ^ 

?Rsiqioqqsifl3mt<Hn«t i 2. 1. 67. 
qrcqpw:—aris^snqioqq^amioqqgqrtisqJi. p. 92. 

In the face of this evidence any attempt to 
show that fpfli^s and »tlnq’s rt^Ts are atheistic or even 
silent on seems unwarranted. The truth is 
that the tjsfs do refer to but do not discuss him, 
at any great length, as they do other topics, 
because of his transcendental nature. The systems 
as evolved by and were rationalistic, 

(xv) 
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no doubt, but their reasonings never landed them 
into atheism. 

5 

*0115 and 

The earliest extant work of the system 

is the of $<m4, also styled the 

The system as it is developed in the gives 
ground to the belief that the sqs must have been 
preceded by other works on the subject, which 
the ssts like the ^Ts of and tfäft supplanted 

by their systematic form and comprehensive treat- 
ment; and the view of some 1 that the thought 
must have existed prior to the rise of Buddhism 
seems to be well founded The^s ofCTiq are held 
by some 2 to be later than the of niflq while 

others 3 hoid the opposite view which seems to be 
more reasonable than the former. 

The authorof the 3?Ts is styled or or 
all meaning ‘Atom-eater.’ Some associate the 
name with the theory of atoms for which is 
held responsible. Others 4 say that he got the name 

1 Kadhakrisbnan, History of Indian Philosophy Vol. 2 p. 177 

2 Athalye and Bodas, Tarka-Samgraha, ( a * ter 4th cent> 

B. C.) ^JJTS ( en< ^ ^th oent. B.C.)—Intrcduction, p. xxxiii. 

3 Keith, Atomism p. 92. 

4 «rq M «oiqtjäiq 1 

«siSkR 

ssHiqiq 5Rqš šsi i p. 2. 
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because he lived on corn that he gleaned from the 
road like a pigeon. He belonged to the 

1 His system is sometimes called the 
the name being explained in tw° ways. 
Some say ^1^’s other name was which must 
have been the source of the name of the system, 
while others say that fšfä being pleased with the 
penance of revealed to him the system in the 
form of an owl (33$), the second explanation being 
too fancied to be believable. 2 Sugiura 3 says that 
he was called ‘ rice-eater 1 because he lived on 
rice collected from women while his name 33$ is 
due to his residence on mountain combined with 
an ugly form. It is said that was so materi- 
alistic that his last words on his death-bed were 

i l Atoms ! Atoms ! 

the author of the «nJNjjrs is also styled 
The latter name is explained away as being 
due to an incident between and whom the 
former saw with an eye set in his foot, because he 
did not condescend to look with the ordinary eyes 
at «Tl€ who held the opposite views 4 . It has been 
proved that this cannot be identified with the 
and not in the least with his name-sake who 

1 5p. 200.wrisspfa. 

2 swHstär p. 2. 

3 Cited in Athalye and Bodas Introd. XXX. 

4 See quotation page IX. 
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was the founder of Buddhism. 1 Similarly the view 
that identifies him with JJSOTIR 2 and also another 3 
that makes him the brother of are untenable. 

His SjTs are the earliest extant literary work 
on the system, but must have been preceded 
by similar cther works in the same field. II is 
system is dialectical and Jogical; ^®n^’s is primarily 
metaphysical. has once for all given the final 
form to the Indian syllogism with its five siWls. 

Among the theorics of the metaphysics of 
those of <TWig, fäyq and are important. 

6 

Is the Atomic Theory of the borroived 

front others ? 

Keith 4 is inclined to believe against the view 
of Max Müller 5 that the atomic theory of thesral^s 

1 Atbalye & Bodas T.S. XXXIII. 

2. aisq 3 skkotr: 

*i5$%ra*ihr I — p. 2. 

3 cited in the praface to the P* 10 

4 Keith*s Atomism p. 17. 

5 Six Systems 

“ It is no doubt very tempting to ascribe a Greek origin to 

theoryof atoms. But suppose the atomic theory had really been borrowed 
from a Greek source, would it not be strange that atoms are 

supposed never to assume visible dimensions till there is a combination 
of three double atoms^ )?.I do not remember anything like 

this in the Epicurean authors and it seems to me to give quite an 
independent character to v * ew °f nature of an atom,** 
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was borrowed from the Greeks. ‘ The Epicureans 
raised it into a widespread belief, and it wöuld be 
irrational to deny that it might easily have been 
oonveyed to India, says he. Radhakrishnan* cate- 
gorically repudiates the view of Keith showing 
how the theory of atoms of the %'<il%s essentially 
differs from that of Democritus, who first developed 
the theory in Greece which was later adopted by 
the Epicureans, on the following points:— 

1. According to Democritus atoms differ 

in quantity or size, and not in quality. Accor¬ 
ding to the the qualities of an atom of 

the earth are different from those of an atom 
of water and light and air, which in theirturn 
differ mutually. But theirsizes are the same. 

2. Democritus and Epicurus hoid the 
atoms to be in motion by nature, while the 

believes that they are at rest until moved 
into action by ais® or 

3. Greek atomism dispensed with the 

agency of God in creation: The did 

admit the agency of God in a more or less 
definite shape. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan says in conclusion, ‘There 
are thus distinctive features õf the atomism 

* Ilistory of Indian Philosophy II. pp. 202-3. 
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which cannot be due to Greek influence and it is 
easy to find anticipations of the atomic theory in 
the early Indian thought. 

Jäin Atomism vs. Atomism :— 

The atomsof Jainism are so different in their 
nature from those of the system that no 

theory can be tenable which regards one as the 
borrower of the other. In Jainism all atoms possess 
the qualities of <3, n*?, and a potential 

power to produce 51*^ though they themselves 
are 5is^r|<T. In the system the atoms of 

the different substances possess different qualities 
and have got nothing to do with *3®? which is 
the exclusive quality of 3TT€TCJ which is fög and has 
no atoms. This sets aside the claim that the tšlfös 
is an off-shoot of Jainism. 

7 

personal history ( probably 1625 to 170C 
A.D. ):i 1 

3JQV& the son of filW&WPf was born in a famil) 

I Athalye and Bodas; T. S. Introduction LXIII He must have Iivet 
later than ( 1600 A.D.) whose work he tau K bt to hl 

students and earlier than the author of the commentary b 

the earlist known commentary on the (earlie 

than 1722 A. D.) The oldest known ms. of the also cor»oborate 

this conclusion for it is dated ^ ^ V l » e * ^12 A. D. 
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known as Allare agreed that he was 

a Brahmin of fhe South, though opinions differ 
about the exact region. Sorae place him in 
the Karnataka; otheis state that he was an in— 
habitant of the Tailangana.2 The Madras edition 
of the places him in on the banks of 

the Krishna, where there are Rigvedin Brahmins 
styled living to this date. Godbole 3 in his 
Dictionary of the History of India places him in a 
village named Garikpada in the Tailangana, his 
place of study being 

wfaf had the privilege of being born in a 
family that had literary traditions behind it. His 
father was, it seems, well versed in the for he is 
styled His elder brother was a 

great grammarian who is reputed to be the author 
iSatRRMiw a gloss on the 

himself wrote the the 

l«Wi and both works on grammar, 

wfcfötrölWff —n. $. Madras Edition. 

2 «rfow ? )-»iWftoi p- 9 - 

3 Referred to by Athalye and Bodas, T. S. 

4 «iw «.wrih to fäsRt- 

imsi hw e ‘ c - 

Madras Edition T. S, 
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and two or threc works more, showing 
his versatility. 

The «$4*15 which must have composed 

to initiate his students in «4 has had the rare 
distinction of being one of the most popular 
manuals on Sanskrit Logic. When descr- 

ibes the purpOse of its compilation to be *l«5rct 
he is not wide of the mark. It is simi-le, brief and 
as lucid as the subject would permit it to be. A 
comparison of the definitions and the general treat- 
ment of topics, in the «44*5, with any other typi- 
cal work on Sanskrit Logic will bear out the above 
estimate of the manual. The lõng list of comme- 
ntaries on the «44*15 is a strong testimony to the 
popularity the manual has enjoyed from the 
beginning. though of the syncretist school, 

was essentially a (Cp. the section on the 

difference between the &rn$fas and the tžtä«s. ) 
That he belonged to the conservative school of 
the «tfii&s and not to the new one is clear from his 
definition of «®r, his view that «15 is inferrible 
only, his admission of täitas, not to ? dd several 
other indications. 

In the course of his tuitions WWf must have 
felt that in being brief in his « 44*15 he was becomi- 
ng obscure. So the must have been 

written to supplement the manual. The and 
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the fl&tfwsr form one organic whole. The is 
simple, no doubt, but it could not hope to be 

comprehensive whileaimingatbrevity. Thetl4^ifitel 
fills in the gap It is not the tllšn? but the 
that sheds light on such important theories as the 
<R*»1SWW, the 8j5TS3*JiT%i5 of $rc«T, the aigtow of * 13 , the 
question of 3<nfö, the propriety of So it is 

no exaggeration to say that the supplies 

soine of the most vital topics on Sanskrit Logic. 

In brief, the ffMW* and the tftfer give in 
nutshell the system of There was very little 
scope for originality after CTWand, aboveall, after 
sawrnc had given final shape to the system. That 
is why all works on after SHNKOTW are written on 
lincs closely similar and treat of topics almost 
identical. 

8 

A gencral est imate of the system :— 

When our horizon of knowledge is ever widening 
it is not unlikely that we may fail to look at the 
accomplishments of the system with any deep 
regard. Some of their theories like those of WWW 
and wtf* may not appeal to the scientific mind of 
our centuries. Our faces may be lit up with smile 
not unmixed with sarcasm when a tnPM» of the calibre 
of frwfiw explains away the of «nwo with the 
remarks, 
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vi tsl$ sfiš i ftww- 

^rwr(5i«iw mwnälwrat troifirawett 

(wm oa the fäfä* tl? II. 1-5) 

We might question the logic behind the argument 
advanced to prove that gold is To us the 
view of that the of fire and the 

of wind are the workings of the Unseen 
might sound a little superstitious. But these are 
negligible before the solid contributions the system 
has made to human thought. The «KW3V? of the 
Išftss, their theory of causation, the of the 
treatment of logical fallacies and the classification 
into categories are all entitled to a high place in 
the history of thought. And even where the 

fails we have to make allowance for the 
limitations, particularly, in the field of the exper- 
imental Sciences, under which it had to labour in 
those early days. The argument to prove the 
of gold like sevefal others suffers from this 
drawback. 

“ Is there any knowledge in the world which 
is so certain that no reasonable man could doubt 
it,” asks Bertrand Russel in opening his Probl- 
ems of Philosophy and none need be sorry if the 
have indulged in «ertain vagaries of 
thought. It may be true as Radhakrishnan says 
that theirs is not a harmonious system like the 
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or «ter but a mere catalogue of items. It is 
not so much in their achievements as in their boid 
attempts at speculation that the ülfäss are entitled 
to an eminent place. We must approach and 
appraise such schools of thought bearing in mind 
the remarks made by the same great philosopber 
( Russel) about the capacity of philosophy. 

“ However slight may be the hope of disc- 
overing an answer it is part of the business of 
Philosophy to continue the consideration of such 
questions, to make us aware of their importance, 
to examine all the approaches to them, to keep 
alive that speculative interest in the universe 
which is apt to be killed by confining ourselves to 
definitely ascertainable knowledge 
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FT. ^T.-3TTTO F^qiq ^S^TJUfRIR | ^qTSRRrafö 



?l££[5fs: 


fä i frsrrer—<r%Äfcr i ^ sRiqprar- 


KW%: 


c •> 


rs rv r\ 


^^5TN^^t'T3rqfH^f^^q[H9Tf5—RT^frf | 
^q^q^õq^žrrj^iqr R«Jc=pT | WE^STT- 


rv 


and TCRTOI^t^ l^PT^T SIT | IT^qi^lRqfo^Tfä- 

^'.l^. • - r- 

—RPJ ^fcT || 


[M 


i ?t w || 

7T. 3T.—^ I Rqfarc: SRR: *& 


qj^FfRxT^I^ =q II 


[ W] 



5 I ST S$T RRT T^RST S II 

3. ?T.—l^Jfr SWt?—jfi^tf^ | iW? 
farRxTT.Rq^ || C£*> * äX ^°J^ ( _JcL \°' ^ ^ 

[ ?VS ] 64,1 


rv r\ 


I S T3RT. <RSRST ST^RTT S I 
3Wt R%: <TRTR*R <R I Štwm JTTTOtt TSST 

ft^RRST || 

7T. 3^.-aflRH* v5^qnrc-f|%fcf || 3JTRPT fq^- 

RRW # I I fasWRlfa* 

qRaRqtfN^q; u 



T% sraioiq I R t 3% 

God's existeuce WnRrWFcTC *T II TOR*ft7RRR I 
queslioned and ^T^cTfrR^^Tl^S^T^RTR^m: I ?T!^3«TR 

proved • f^rmqnqtq ^vjt i T%^f?rrq^ ^k- 

^r^rs^f^rgtTRv^ sRFRqiri. i OTRHni^T- 

^TSJlTR^^ri^T# W>%^ | 3TT^JT ^jt^ti^ror: | 
^3q*qTuqrf^^felRT%qq; I “q: R%: R gqfq^” 
f^rnrRiRtsfq cr smroj^ n 

sfcreq ^špjrh; - | §<aTOT3raäf saj^sajoRT i 

^3 “ *RHrst STMUTfSf R, ’ ’ r^Tf^t ^RfSRtö 
srifa is fqqqcqp^ftqqröfö %?t | srfRFTiRä q^qr- 
no/3Trwq. gRT qpfrRr^IRRrsfq qf^TOffl^ | 

JTTtff^qTUTRfcqcqR. | cTqrö u Š\st gTSfffl^Rft 

5feqs ^r ^Jrrfir” ?^3RqRRTqqRW^f3^5* 

are not ^qr^šqRrqRR I rrRr^tr%qsqi%?TRr 
3TTR3 ^q: | g?q|:^Tr^[%>qicq^?TfR fa»T: || 

*r =q st qcmg: ^fa^ifä^ragq^qqRsnra; i q 
sfa is *Rroqfö?R: | qqr s^ftcqcqsresitvr ^jt[?tt- 
frs ficn^TRqq^f qi^ i cRqiftrar %#r: | 

[U] 

TR: ^5TRTRft*R- 

tfFRR MWI$34 fäR ^ II 

<R 





3, gff.—iR^r ewHir—I falwsclär SRT 
fäwTr? jr st ^m j tör fqnq%-3%iq i >r%^r- 
?fR cr%^ JR | 

TOmgšfflraft I ^'^HqRrifq^si%^5re^nT^'q: n 
qg *Rr hfj ?Vg fög, ^qšrci^assq^qreroqn# 

Mind ts ^ I *TH«r fä*pq 3TIc*nR:iraT»R?irfW^I* 
atomic. i ü ^ fägš3T* 

*Tqrcr-föq?q qr=sqji i q^-RFRq Orrsr §ga<i«Tqsj«- 
WPl I 3K?T3Jl%F<TRq^ 3TRTO«i:*remwr *R?r R?WR' 
?qnr i argfq g qqr w gCrqfär qr^r srfösiRr qqr 
ggfa: i q?[ fcfröf qqr URRqmrc^5rr%r^:: ii 

t«] 

C_*\ _*\ _ f\ r\ rv 

TpRU *pn I rT^T ^IRwTkRtTO- 

f^i i ^ sr^i 

i snrrerc^# ^ i *rrerc$# <rsrf% it 

g. cpr .—wü eigqfcr-^gftfä i ^qi^qfäsqiurqR- 
qiq JWKq. I ^qc>sm^i?ffqr{oiTq güfq^ i srarfäfö- 

%qt?tS^3q[(HciRTJT[jf ^SJiforqTšFnfäqTq qpRJ^ I 57T 
fq^-g%?q il 

I **W 

f^ q sqRqfI%cqRqqJ3 I qg iqqqasqqq^q*q 

and it& qqrfqiRqiq i tswtr^- 

propriety <qr^ig | q q ^qq?ff?Tq?Rq SRT9J?q5TqFr% 



i 'erCTnra? jRqajccirgqqT^! fän^qfäfö: Il 
^wrsRmf— i 3Ti2rä fwq il 

[*•] 

wranft 5 °tt m* m ^ *rf 

fä^KPTiJsr: i i w^j TT|^: I 

^ ^ n 

<T. $.—TO ^^Rf^-^R(cf 1 ^stofifPTftfRW 
goiq^ | **rc*n?prons:— 1 li 3im m~-q 

_. r\ ., 

IT^RTM^ II 

[*l] 

momi#f gwT ifvjj i *r ^ tsrr: §?T*Rg?f^ I 
sf*räfarafi%: || 

?T. ^t-n-4 egqfä—sn$rfcT | sf^õ^TTk^Roirq- 

*pnw*. li 

[^] 

rsr^ri^wwinwt 3®r: TOJ i sr I 

i i w* tffät 

3r% i i ar^iTtfta: ii 

3. ^T. —^rfr ^8fR^r—| ?qfi^si%5znffrqRonq 

guiroI ^tHR^sqrtNioiw in^rK**. 11 







^ ^ ^ ^ J* t/i jrieb J *^* ^ 

/*TWTTW 

|f^n qi^s reRg ^ i 

rr^rr ^ i R^nm i '^rv^wmm^ ii 


a. Cr.--<n$3rfafä i i }r *$wä 

Hxqfä ^qi^igc-q^ci fsrä: ii ,>v- ^ Jrffaxr*' 
ara q*qi<rn;qq q^i h ^R^rfir i arRqp&faföq 


Two vipws re. 

N> 

qifcq-* N^?qr«- 


qifcq 


qRI^5 RT|HT*RTHt *qRq£H?5I 5H3I- 
^^nqapfl^T *^ 21 ^ 1 %: i qq qwqq: 
srqqrfqqqwq i qq:-fl%nTseqqTTq*ER> 


onr 1arajrrqqj M^TiqjRonT i wuRqtRqr- 

fqq>R<jR irt qr^rr^TPRr q^ipnur: i ^qqaR hr fq$- 
qiqqqq toiWr'? q HnqsqRRprfHftm fa3<qps- 

''■' NO NO so C\ 

qrfäqr hhrrp i 3R qq qrr^H^Hi^q ^qrf^qfcET 
fa?W II SRl^fö I ^RROfäšrö: I fa^RRlMfa I qRi- 
opRrffarä: Il srfcTRiRftfr l ^^n^Bfrtcq^: i w 
foqgqqg^q srsRqg^qqqqcqajq; I sr^wj- 

*$: i II 

[*»] 


*TW l ^qf^WRT- 
T^Twq^n i i&fk fipRfä R ^ i fk&m h^t- 

I 3 ^TTf^R II 

a. sft-šw e^qfö-tR^fä 11 



[^] 

mm i i 3 * 13 - 

I 3T$H!<i$ pq- %Rf II 

<r. <$,— qrRmoT qraft I qftwaT r^- 

^icT I JTT^Rr T%T: | 3J0JR Ht?xT ^Rrl 

II 

I ^T'7^n% II 

rf. 5ft,—<ZS[rqfa | ^^hir^Rir 

sq^RSFiRurfiM^: || 

l*»] 

mrf&mKš§- ^%n: | *Hfš^P|i%: Il 

<T. I $A\ ^3^T- 

föfä s*RfR|gTfcrä: | täi l%ERRRfä- 

^fRRT^onw^r^rr ii Il 

šrami fsi%g: 3>*br: štrnRsr i snsjr ^n%w str- 

Tivo kinds S^ŠRin: I fert^T ^qw^H^inR^R- 
of Š3W. JTSRRftRTJI: II 

3p?ftiI%: gqrn: i 
|| 



[V] 

wn# goft fom: i Il 

?r. —föinn vtstä —i q^rcrqi^qrfö- 
qRorrq gq i ^KFqfäsqiföqRorrq A4l<ww # I 
fänpTtsfa fäl%R: f^RRI^rar I 3 TrTi ^föw 

Twokinds ^RTCfalPl: I 5R T 3* 3 $feR RIf- 

of fsRtn. ;^R» 3 ^f%HFT: il 

[*] 

l> ^1 

f^pf^ i s*frm 1«sra- 

# <TCt^ I TOtemqcHH , li 

3. $.—qR^RRrN*wi5-<ftfä I qRqqfRTRiRf- 

^OTSfiT^UT q*cqR. | 3TR^qCRfflTRR^qqRTqq^Rfq9$'. I 

q^qic> fq^5|ct—% | ft4$d4t33(g{0RlC- 

ii qq^ 3^it#—^ *fä ii 

[H 

qwwiwwiftwft gsär I tfMftrcifö ii 

<r. ^t.—3n^ i fiflfatfaRww 




[«] 


T^rü%4 ttfföftfc %FTT%'T. ^ I ^TT%^ 31% 

**N ♦ f\^\ '•S « O, • '*\ * 

nra OT^3im:i stsftt %*m} 

m% gqqr^ ii 


<r. ^ ®^fä-3rrsrcq^%fä i awu 

T^T.^msFq- ^fara^c^r^fä - TpTslW?f I %3rf% 

II 


[tt] 



: I 31^jnw%: II 


<T, —?%t SSTqfä-^cT | ^|3[?['7[%qifff^R(r[f^ 

gq- rfct i ^r^fä^ifcrwrpr Il 


[«] 


sfonmft gw: i srroFrmfö: s Tsfrat 

s^TTtw wSwfiV^r I I ^tf- 


<T. -®5mfcT.—^|%fcf | ^cärsföaufaqK- 

T\m jjut ffä i ^i^fösqrfošrrcarre «nftfö ii w<- 
f%R' r T: | %qln^r fö*TFi3r: sa^sperfo | cCTSTlf vt(K^- 





I 3?qRSIiTR 

zrn^'. | ^pfrt^^WRwr £n?qq^ flcftqr^JT^r: ^:^r:|| 

[wi 

i m Tsr^rr l 

&wwr3f4 ^tr wfo i srfštö fRH3^ : n 

<r. ^T, —g^šsjwrf—flšffö i ^RtfteTjpmra- 
q«T^FTcqqq eaj^nWi: i |it fä*r»i?r--§fä II 
wn^-HTOKfa 1 vtrrmr: ^r: i š^R^sfäsqr- 
fa^ROTR fRfafö I qjn^3?I%sf^qifaqT*üri*T 
*F*TRfä I sRqTWTRi^qiPcTqrrnR Tn^rfä Il **&& 
^scrqfcT-gn%^RR I rrrr src*i3*ra ?&h 11 

[*K] 

s M&i\ 1 dtwrcäsgrot 

mtki w tw\ ^ itr^ is <R5faš- 

^R I tR*RRR ^TOT^ TS^RTSW^: I W 

ii 

?T. ?ft.-3T3*ä fä*Rct —q faföf 1 
S8PTJttg_3g^ftfä | qg & SBRmfä 5mrci*RTT%: qzš 
qzwRifitfcr 1 qq qcRq^isfeT^r a?ä5faig*CT ^rör- 
3£äsfä qeš^rörsRifä | q wftjpre ^ 



š$r»ftö aqrarcfäsqrfäfäfä ^ | q^- 

<tf*bNnrR*q fäqfeqra; š$r*u*nqrq- 
%^r yqtqtnq^q ^r^nra;, (rämra^fc* šqr*wq*q 

W^, qT^qrfff: || 


[ W ] 

wf# *($$$ g w qrgMwlqiiwqs^ i ^ li 

?r. #♦—w%*rq i 

ft*T^— TO<H|fäfc I 5RRT: wq 5RFT- 

fäfä 5RPq6T*?Fq^«iroT^ li 

[**] 

3RnwRöTOTT^r^ i 

3. ^.^^WRf--3RTRR»^ I 9WIWW«I 


[*«] 

$r$fawijfifa $1^ ii 

*. —*rc^wn?-$Fffä I ^oitäq^ 

IRWRRfcrsq#: ftqfrfo | cTT^RI^ f*t «fifäs- 

f^qfi^KcT: li 



?rg Ricr Vst i sfri- 

Three «<fll% T%ŠmnT. I 3r«F3*nT§3S^' 

kmds of i ar?5?«nT%f|^ fäfasn i 

^ if rjj% ^irfra^rflf^rFq^ g srfa - 

cT^^žni%5H I W rT^^TT ^ **2 I 

Sjjff tT^^lrTcSf šfRT tT^f ^ SfTcT 'jŠf 

<r srfa ?r^qsTir%^q; i w sricT iricr ^ 

i 3F?i5r 

i w *fš srfo ^str- 

ittcct i **k ^Rin^U 

[tt] 

^ srniMNMR^FT II 

3 . ^..-^fesjopnc—ii 

[«•] 

qprrT^t f^TFm I 

%?T I W <RT^ V&& 

i $pfar OTta ^t 

mktä sfö q ? $ m i *tot ^3- 

sräm: gppti 1 w 

fäfaRROT^ l w g^rr^ r^t 11 

g; 3 ^,— : wA f^rsrcr — sfcKuffäfä I 



^StT^rtcT—«FiRÕxiaf | g?^- 

gm # ii 

q5%«Bf*FRcT^ir ^RRcRenTFjjŠSRT*. <T2^?ITH«- 

T n:o kinds | 

T 1 ^rc°R TO* r^rjtrri 

R^SRIT V . ^ ^ 

rrrriitot ^gfä-g^ggrg | g^Rgggqifärgg 

RRtT^ROTR^R: II 

[»u 

g^ngi?gr w g\g il 

g. <$.— wäw storgqg^R-gggTlrRr II 

[«] 

gggR^RWgõgsj^ 1 šfc3R$#iqfeg 

IR gRsjg; l g^ršigg Rffg;sg% %i% i 

gg teragi gR fgft$«g% g^ fäfag; i gsROT 
gR m&tm w xkvmA granTTsg sgRtsgftfän 
g. $.—SM^R^aiini;—| SRiqgggqil^ 

^TR:| R^T^nTTR^T | fRšrq ^§7fl%R| 

rn\ qz\K: | R%: gfagtf: g^RlTiŠ;:, g*|R fRfä^PRlI 

gftg^-gg^lgfäfg i 



rT^ŠnTir: 

fäftereiR färenrofärass- 

w^wrnwnfe šTRfasre: ii ^3 rt%^% 

and f-ji TT^I^r+rfcr '%?T I f%r%SiTR R5R* 

_ ♦ rs rs ^ r\ r\ 

1 * oišTRSr?^ Rf^THšFR^F^ašrR sTR^R?I3- 

STR*^ JR^c^ I R^UsTR^inr 
STflr^rfs :11 

^r^r^rf^R%w^R5i^«5i?WRiTrf| ?frr?r: ^fw- 
— spjfrrT 

[«] 

^^^r%3Rr-: »rf|^: 1 frrto:, 
a$<rcm?rPT:, mmi, ^m- 

~\ <V Xy' 

*pptt% l ^Tir ^r^r^- 

*m *rrt: #ra& i šprara- 

£3% ^r mkž ^ mm^ I #r 

*K^i+w^r<3ify gwgftrete swn^i 
qzzFmww: ^ro^mrc: m^r-, »mm$i 
w\ mmi \ 1 mnx&q iw#- 

#r$t, ^i=^% 

^3% ^T^T^T T%W^rR; I ^ #TO7|3Ft 



*R JRTCTO I ^r^qRFš^qrq | 

f^a || 


| ^5M% Ä fRFT: 

3TTWF T «gs^RT, *H \HW } ^Rjqqqq, qq:q?TžJ- 
Process «IH&^ct I ^TFRqqrqgqT13T%-—| 

n^r. ^ # I šg^qq- 

*roqTqgqT£*fq—^q#ft | gqqiqgqrc? 1 %—^fRUTRT I 
^qqi^i%~^õff^ I 


*3 gj«*TO^q q>«r «rišmsRj sicr =q^r qiqrq^qiqq 

Tivo theories **W*S*3*1WI ^F 3lsqi^3^RRFTT%- 

re. the trarnr «fcf^r SIR^? 3IS??q snqjfajqRST- 

mission of 


r--^- 


Sound. 3T85^r*r*qnrI. I 

rštfq l fq^rq^^«Fqg^ixTcT--3niRTci | cigqqisqrq-- 
q<LI»*reqf%f q l qst qi^tfcqq qjRR^q fifo«Rq 
sfssir | q^ngq^: sraion^cq fjfaqg. I *m qzrs- 
tf^TrTfi gcT^RqršF^ | SŠrqWTqTSTF^cftfö rteqfriqi- 
fngT^^Ngq^^r^f>^^FqT*iiqfF5Tlqq€r 3Fgq^^: 
jronm^cqišqqiq; i ^m- 

?%qqgrqgq^: ^oi sren i gTM i^ | {q^qom^i^iqi 
^tqqfq^q^q^tq, šq^q: l sMsrffqgqä- 

ft^ri^q qi^owTi:—i aRTqT^qiR^qifef^q sm- 



«jtrrcqRoifäsrq: | II 


I V V I » 

\4 n tcy^*^ 

I JTCR&jF 5 * ^R^TW: I 
5qrfHr%%£q^TfcrRH 'TTIW* I W ^TI^TT^- 
tr %\k mk i gssrö m- 
rhr fHHgRTcn i ^r m v |W5m?rftR 
RW I *W*m J R<ffl<C|T%R t[W5§3T II 


3. —3T3*n4 ^qfö—3Tfffiri<föwföfö I 3*3- 

ftfeiqqFC - q?T^(% I ^3 ^5Tq]xr(5M%Si%õqffH:, 

^tSS^r^PFcit, gFRqsqraqwfäqrcqfäfä qciqt? 
sfö, 3^r ^r% sM^spRra^i =r =q c^rifT^fä 
^1^3. I *• g?q srsrrcq&im ” fcq^sqqeiqmF^rKfcT 
%r I q^fiig5i»ciqRT%i3r?qcq?q \ fäqRR- 

qiW^H^W^qqrq: | R^fa/Š^föffaföq- 

förar I t%tt- 

qmi%Rq;r | cFcT^^l^ftfäCToqqr^q ^qjRjri- 

qwfr ^qfä-sqrHtfä I q?wqq<rršrrc 

*r q*rw %wb \ q^mfrefaqlq ^qf?M$ffcr i sRfa- 

fqqf^qT%--^rSFq^fcf | qOT-fRRWqq: || õq^^guj- 





Hrf-^frf I qq ^qRTqifjfäfä sqintfwT: l flrC^fäqq 
WTR I RTf^ RTqRTTTOoq, rRq faqq: | IšJRRTqTfa- 
^^^qTOiqrq^rqr^ffiwr^rqrqirq^^ sqTfäföqq: i 
q^qfor^^qrš;—sqr^wfä (| 

[*0 

nrM ^rrä mtä ^ i ^ ^ft- 

rat§: i fl h#* ^tt ^rr ^ pw- 
ftfa 5 *nfH ipfcn q<f?Knft4 *mtä 

=^r ?^R: qfö ^4 Tg ^ ^ ffl SRfä ^ ^w- 
5 ttM tfw i tn^r^ q^r sfö 

fR5^% i srm fafq^n j i 
^üt^t jiwgföföqtqtö i i 

^ wfircff nq «rorf frre *rö q gppwwq 

IW Ä I 

4t 4t q%*nq; w toto: i ^n^pr^ 1 

<ranrrä% i Ä 3ri^|qiftd i ft» i tq<>mft m%q^ ii 

W. $.—3^^ fä*Rcf—I ^IRRföfö 
^qfö-t3qi$fä I ^Tt^Rjtfci | vjqii^ffffral rm- 
RTwft%: i 



q*rtf 

Jlow to know *S SRlfä*^ 5% 

lhat the 15qfaRr^RT%t^$RS5RrcsrR*q 

IS valid ? rv *■ . ^ "~ rs „ 

õ^TrRur^^ifT i srurpstr isrrqq 
fa?aq: 5lf f R I €tž^: q>faw?fjfR?tR<r.fa 3 ; RR I ^RT- 
fasqrfaqs; qröwtoiwrRiFrojfsgjreffff ?rörarofr- 
ftR^: I! R 3 RR^ SRffHR^ ff?T 

I ^qrqqfffq^TRTRpq^^JTR^Tr^qr SRR^RRftfR- 
ärrrj; il <reRlRR föjpHWÄsrä: | q*niRtn?Rn: 
—qfafä ll q-3-^q «fcq^ragRnrftl^ r^^rfrr: ii 

q?üRqRRrRqg3;rf#—|| 

[**] 

wtowt: i <r£rt 

JT^^rr I I % % >fJR- 

RFfl trs^TRFW H5T5RT I <TOT *TFf- 

ftr3«Rq: i swrräfä Il 

3 , — 3fqqq^qqr5-Jf%5tfä | ^T^RT^r R^- 

irft&*ipwi*-q$är I s?«raw r*rrr 

ii q^q?q f^5fq%qr-?% rrr Š§: i sRrfowlr- 

aiRqjgrowt i q^W?rrcro3a;w i arfrfa<R*if^ 

f^n*RRqr3R*l. ii 





[w] 







2L 






rs 


rs 


<T, ^J,— II ^3 õqif^^JJ- 

f^qWfrRT*q[W3fäi%šqq rrRi srföiqüH £: 

?R %vl | qi%5qicq-^rtq[^qfft^ 

iqi%sqi[R^iq^nqr erqqq Ä q-qqCiRH 
I W4 * I ^IcfRTRt sqfawi^ I 

õqfqr^q^R^ ^ojfHFcr q% WTOIRr s^FIHUR 

ncc. to *? 3 13 1 ci^Rq^ R[% q^RSRRraf 5qjqf?:l| 

Qfl(l vipin TP * rx rs rs 

• ^F^qRgq^qq—3WKR 11 


[ Vc] 


k v 


fö# 1 3Fqqsqrafa% %^q- 

%rt 1 3Ffrr 5qr^%ar ^ sqrr^q^q^q- 
f^i% 1 w ?i\ 1 ^r Rw^mm^T 

WR% fw^q-qnH: 1 ^r qrf^rrer ^r ^sfq 

=m% WWfS õqf^^sqift: | ZFWiifäzm- 

W tösflfaq: qqq?qit^qq; I 3RT 

sferfq JJTpT- 





I ^ RRT% * 

w ^n f jf %4 ^n f tpsm i ^r- 

rTTI% ?RfkW 

^R'7T^ II 


<T. cff.—RJf R^R-fäjFfäR II apppqrcföfä <RJ- 
qR--3F^q%R i Iger^qRqrfff^qsqrra': i ?r^rpräpf#- 


^HPTPRIB': || %-^F<Tfq% <Z%W\ŠL -SR^ftcT | 3F?m- 

| sRRcTRRrcRrcrHT^ %^r*- 


i w asfmq: wrPtrfäfä i 

fsRSRffäTrä fT'7TT[R^^r7 ^ e^RRcffRT sqfŠföjIRR: Il 


Vi'7^^W>l%qr ^^RfC-sq^R^RT | %tf3õq|%<ft;aTJJ3[r- 
?{!% —^f^fif^ i ai^r^:5rR^[ m ^ qr | ^ ai%- 

m^s *trro^ i ftcfft ai^rar- 
*TRrc€frä cTlifäR^fäfö: | FpmfRRft iqfösfRfR^t^l 
jTR^ffafRf^Rrsn^da^ntffjrafq ?r %=>t i srsr- 

srärasr^ jt^k sfä^Rr *pr 

sfoqr ^qi?:?iRf#^^^i?fjff^^f[%rTr- 

ppWRftprraRiM I artori 

sigiaMicft^^R^qot =tfä || 


[«] 

«föw«rar?w i w >xinf> ufo n 





<T. ^T.— I ^3 ^OIRScT?;. 

*nfä*FR^s5*TTffr: 1l^fecic^T *fr- 
i \m\fäi =q sreršrsfä- # 

%5T I 3TRq8(RTT«Rccr^ II 


[V] 

I w <m m\m'. ii 

3 . —wwti-II 

[M] 

f^Rn^THI^-llPw: I W ^ II 

<r. —fäwwri —ii 

[H^] 

3. sft.—^ eiš f^rrc&g ft^qfag fq^-^õq- 
f^i^cr i ^fafasifa^vn^w^fäq^ i 

[<*] 

Asite; I s färfön I wrwi- 
9R«ii<jM*tei$ki^ l <r* siwfts 



I W 'TWt sntHFJräWKRf 

^ i%mR?^; i *&rosjfrw- 
s^nT^Trcrcon i to SKt ter: i 

5F^T Rc^tSR^ra ^7Tf% ^RTM- 

#r I i w sHm- 

färar sw^t^t 13^r *rfc*nft TO^r^RTT li 

3. f%vi^rcr.— ^ fsrf^ ffä i 3fer- 

'■TICOT ^tfcT—I —q%RT | 3RPTR0T 

v^TCl%—| ^ŠIlRoTt ^wrc—3fR%fö II 

[HV] 

^«TRT^TTflT I W 

I ft RrW^PTmTH^r^T ^TF^II 

<T. 3^.— mt tfröGT II 

C HH ] 

*m fN% *r 1 

w faw: i 

II 


3, $♦- -s?fffäq<š ssrafä—II 



srfflsföfäsn i snwte wfrfäst 
i srrwRnd w wi#i 

I m wiRfä^*im: i r ^ 
•TRRfa I ^TTra^r w 5KT I 3Rr 

i iynfölc 

^ggggite i Rf?r rtw^t<rr 

^Tl%: I m ^wtlfwil Wtf^TTRfcr 

' qgL35SräaaHni53ES3?- 
w*i sttrr i ^rif i ^ ^R^ft^srcRi irt 

_____ _____ r s ^-r ♦ *\ ~\ *\ 

jf^-qõqm^i i ^ crr^r^rTsR^^r^RTT ?trrrit- 

*n^mq$ r q flRT R^^^R^^rsRSFRPTRT 

snfa: i il 

3, —vfaž ™—3ri%3- sfä il afi^qifes:- 

5^fä—Wtft ii II 

s^fsrifäs^T eWTr£~fltari%$ I STlfö^SW- 
*Tf€--*rröfä I ^faajeji%: i ^w- 

sqr^RW* 

«^n^srfa i 3n?r arT^jrärarn: I fecfr^t w 
-3ig: 5M5tf: af|^cqTq^5M^- 





| 3/iiqt qqr-q^r forr >Pr wm\~ 
feqq «pqf^rqi%5[r^9nqõqpi*fi | ^qr w- 


3iwRf fäqreft qWqir%R äpqcqRl^snl^icqsqpi^ 


VI!^r7^ II 


[ V ] 

Wf ^TRR: jrtutf^t ft?TO *T snfor- I 

W WT%T5^T I WPt'7 tR- 

*irc ^r?q ^RjRq^q- w šfä «rn%fR^ li 

3 . afr.—qifaciR —qwfö i ^ 
qrcimRfqsjq^q g?qfäqsR*T fqfiföfTRtfintfictq sr^K- 
giHihsTRR^qürqq. | fciqqr 3 q^mqfäqRqicqq. | <Rifq 
iiiqiWTFq/q^RRiqaqr fässw ^RRiföq^qrnrqcrqr 
-tnq^ne^ fqRie^iHqHrqqqfsgrqROTr^qHcnwi^r- 
iHeqqrqfq^q^T =q ^^Rqfcft^rqjcqq. i ansnnfteq- 
^qiRi^qr: q^qfoi?Rqi%pqq;cq3, i sqrrq^j sqfäqrcfT- 
jtskt sqrffffHSf^^nR: I fäacsnrö 3 q^mfqqfeqqqi 
snspnfträ^&Rftfä q^; i föq^qRiRwicr q^Rr: i 

CV] 

i %re%q^5 R pftfc s i 



g^i&UKql ^t, *ft w, m- 

zttmš \¥i i ^?rrw 

II 

<r. —swr ii 

[^] 

STTH^m 5K : I 3ITH^ W^tTT I WT <KS* 

: I W *TTJTFTCT% | TO ^ I 

gf%: || 

3. $♦—Si*Š s^rafä-gsTTH^ I 'IWWll-^lft- 
fä I | 

^ q^RRRr%i% i cn^r^r^r w^- 3{^n (% i% i 

The natureol flc«nfRfflR SRRRTflfa «^R *R 5 lf%:, 

SairR or ^fiq^r * ^ , 

of the word * 3 q^«fF<m*RW II TOIT W«5Pff ^TRf- 

%q Sirajfi^iqoRqr str: ^«riTgqT&ffiRR s^r^rvRqr- 

spnfäqr 51 % %r<^ i <pr, Jirqi^qrlr f^^fRice^rr 

^RRõq^Rcj g«fsR 5n%f^%S5qrPf%q STRTORR I 

f^sqq^RiiT I sgRT?§äff55r JTRRqrJrRfS:- 

The process of qtRTff^R qfforTSVq 

u nderstanamg # ^ 

Ä *r ssi ^qgCTmairm- 

H^PSRSqf^RqJlW ^l%5Tf^qRq R *RR 





ffcf qi^qRR OTfWf^ISRf^qr TTR^^ JTr^f%%g 5UxR*<J- 
srsqtqi^qföfäg 5 fi%ki% sg^q | qg q^q qqqq*- 

rqr*rq§K*q qnqqrqq qq sgcqfrtf färn* 1 

qii^qi rqgqqfqqqRr g;qi%R^i?) fä^sfq sqqiKra;, 
fqqfeq% qgq* Rfä^q^qfösqqcRrRfltsfö 

qqqRifäqš: sgcq^^ra 11 


^^'Rlfq ^TfT%: I ^fijjy 1 q^fqf q|q fcqq 


The nature 
of Õ3*J<71 r 
and its thrt.e 
varieties 


nwiq^qRqqqicgq^f^q qrcrqftqql cfftsR 
Rr%g q;?cq^ | Vqqrlt ^qoTPžrqT: q^qq- 


^^qfVTrqf^qrqrfeqi-qqg, II ^qr fqrqqr 1 qcg^qrs 

qfä 1 qq qr-qpRqpqqrRfq^q 
q§q|, qqf w. šfirq-cfnq 1 qq qRqtfcqFqq^qqRCcfr, 
qqr 3iqqf q~ 3 qftfä | qq qr^qqfcsMi^q&qr^qq^rq 


qcqq^vfr qqr qxqqtfrfq 1 nioqfä ^*rq ^qqfqgaraq- 
'■q^qr 1 arfqq^oiqq; ffä li 

sqiRI õq^qrfq qRK3^rqrRT%r Sr^qf^R 

xncludedin 

w*ann and arqjiftfig^r =q argqrqrfcqRqqfer il 

qfaqr 

qTcqqrgqqfö&^aTHfl^q. I cTcRcfrcfr^raRcTcq qrrqqq; | 
qrcq#rq =q qrqqr%q feg: i qrqp-ftgfcrrf R*q;<;qrr£qr 
qRqforfqrg. i srcfäšqrlt fq^lrfa q^RqrcR: | q ; qq- 
^rqr^qr^^qr^q^frrq qr^qrcrqgqqr^fcqr^rc qq 
gqr ?fq %*r, q^fä^q^qqqpTrqfötö: qrFStrft |g?qra; i 





apwr qz: tiRRRRft sn^frRswr^ II 

^Rl^r%: | W'l?TI%rcfa: flg^RSTxfft 
wSt: | RJfcTq^cTfRr'1 eg^R<TT%: I 3FW 5RTSR 
STOtaTOff: | fcRjf^R 5lf%Rf^ ITRRRT: | 3R^R 

^rewqr ^R^rqre^RRfciq 51RR q^q^fRR fapffcir: tl 


[*•] 

sn^TfT WW SRm ^PTT%R1^: I 
q^RR^TkH^TfJT*^ R3>TT^}T{T^I|T I W- 
*TM WW I **RRP II 


<T, —snqnžfn l 3ff^¥[r%Rfitem: i 3prqnr,i- 

91 %T 

*r **n^ i sn^f^r ssäqfä- -<t^rt II 

%9cfl^nW£~~3$R || ^RR^.jqHl.T- qirT^TTRR I 

q^rqiqrRR: #w: zmm 3 cT^q^ifarar 

3RRJI 


[«] 


sn^tgTfef^ ^rnF^jnrm^ 1 w s# 

* 5RMTOIJTTOT^ I 3n^RT T%^R 

* 5thm %wrä^ 1 v& s^žraifönfä 
iTTWfWTT^Tft 





<r. I II 

Ql 

[**] 

wf i žtt^ ^ i 

5p[M^ | ^TT^fc ^ntflrtf JHn^ I 
3FWmTW^ II 

fr. sft.—qrqq I %föfR*T fää- 

vm —i 

^3 ^WHI^Rfi^^^TRcqRf^ %5T I ^ 3 : 

I r ^ «kuraiag* 
5 S j^ qr ^ : ' ^' THT ^ : fäi**wrc«n ^sfq q$> 
5rroRt ^rq^qrq^cqra; | “ <R*n%qRR5tqt 
q^r af^r^RT ” $fct gfo II R 3 qoft f^r^rr: ‘R <^rrq 
*\m' ffö jrerföšrrcsra; 1 m\ ^ wü ^RTrftsTcqfäfä %sr, 
3Tq# n^TRt «ist nqiR Rcfl^rr qofTRRTfrsicqrq; ‘ Risq 
IRFR’ ^ JMteRT: ^'FqT^f^qrRRTMR^R- 

rirj;, q^ffqr 1 

atutfrörör M- 11 q^ifäwftamrqRRqr ^ 

€» 

qqr qnnwT^I 

? q^3^'7TfqRnte^RT«nRri r*£R3?t «Rifa^rahtoitö 


ai* 





Qu^ion,;^ ^ 1 

texts häving no q^qjq^qqfqqqqr fqqqfllTqR^qr^- 
corresponding^M ^ ^ | Fpqj-fq 

^r^^lfRi^fqq- ^rq^cqfe^l^ || 


[«] 

3 FRT%R STF^fH^ i 9 ^rot 3 T^: II 

tT, —jrrir qTTt% fq^n%TNOTqpq 3 qq;f- 
grfö^q^wqqicq^, gsqqqqfc^qiqiqq whhto- 

<Si 

q 5 fi?MRRR[cr | 

afjjftreftaj^r qr^q$TR*q i%^arqqq a\~AV&- 

is vot ^rm^rgsqqeiq^nf^^q ^q^37q?qi?i il 
srgfnfq 

qFqq[qi%qfq smrqRrcqfisr ‘ qlqr š;q^r ftqr q 
3Tqiqi% } šn-q, 9^^ ’ €ž ^cf qr qfacqpqqrgqqrqr 
^J’ ir^Hlqqqqfqxqr q^qq cfä | ‘^q- 

included 

3T 9* IR - 5% *rq'r 9 ¥tr; föqisgsrH^ sfä qfac-qr- 

fö^q^qq ^iflnt^FRq f^qm; | q^raföfo ^rqfs 
Rgqiqqq i p; q£ qajfäraa^fq^ira^q^ 
qq i %sifq qT^gqRsw sqqcrcc^ftfq q i 

tr?qT5q?ra?Tgqi^Tqqrqqi5qrSRcrT^q sr*narTR || 



3 &UTC- 


sfärr irrt crsrf^r acqqRqvq *qät ms q# %% 


5 TR is q??: 
qRI n qqq. 


fqqrqtr i aq RiTRTqfxT: i firorarö 
cTSqRI oq mr^TRRSf RRC^RRSRI q 

qr i m fäfäröfö: i-qqrrqq. i RTq^ifc: 


vmšin ii s^rr^t-Pr RTSRTRjrarercqR qrcfefa | 

‘ ?š šnqqqtffq ’ araa qRioqq^qqf^RRRioqRr- 

f^PcT | ft šfRqRR^RqRqRlRRtaqR^qRRF- 

oqiqr^qmrqR^ta^q jt RTiRRfcKT | aiwsrRURr- 

^qrRRioqqrcq; ?Rq: | g^naw% RqRqsqRr- 

oqqRJF.RFTJpqqeR | JT*J 

T-qq qq RRioq qjqt qRRlRgsqqeräJT 

qjqjrqqiRq aRRRRifq fqqjfFOTia;, sqqgra^q- 

5TRra%fg?qRra^ 3<iq$iJT srtr' 

qqrqcqipTl% %R I RcT:STRTOqq£ 3RfR TRT JT ^R- 

sr«iiö^rar qqfrqqqqf jt trr, i st^rrtr ttrt- 
aq?q RpiRRia | gwraqaw^qroiwicrerT JTiirRq 1 
qqfPc l mk aafTRRRp snj#f art, gfä 

qqPqR mmk trt RRqiiawRqia;, qjjR aRRR,, 
qqr trt; $(a Ria}i%qr srir fjr^qq | f^alqrfäffts 
1*jRsa%t aaä^*iSfr*F*q^^sft nr* II 

5RRT gqqRrqgüqtf qRRRj SRTS*Tmqqf.Rq goi: I 
SBI produ - aWRSgTRROTWT £|R: 1 m 5TR% $Šm- 
cedöy gnr qi^RqgfjT^qf gq:, 3igR#T sqqqiqfcT 





BtrFTfiJT, «ratfciNar- 

| güqfäfr sqsrarä^nsjq- 

^TcTRKqincq q*q qq *išfci l 


q^q^ II 


5f3 ^fRHT Wirq[^qp%röq qn% I q =q ‘ 


proued aga - 

fa«£ *fafa* 

view. 


^^rcifäfä ’ fTqicq#^^qw7n^%%- 

õtt^ i qq- 

fägqqra; ^fö*cte*Rjq§#r qqäq^qq 

^qrqfäcqi^rqfäsraw Rfqffäfä %qf l sw- 


srrre# j^q^fq^^qqi^cqqqiT^fRFr <?rqqq qf Rrqqq; 
cRf^rfjrqfq ^^rqifäq^rFqqqi^q fqfäqf r^N q;?qqiq, li 


[Vi] 


wn*fl3*rc%T^n OTTfaH*iq<ii+Ki^ i 
feFsrfäfi r fä^rcre$?T^wnft m ott: i 
w W(\ l ftOTr: I w 

^ttM: i ^ottrtV t «rw+iim^ri: i 

w ^rmft ^ li 

—srniqfgqq f^riR-STW^ I 

| qdq g i fö fo g^^R^sfqsqn^qrwrq 
^ I m ^qta^iq^sqf^qRqiR— f&Šfi I 



II fäWt- 

ewrr^—| qcqq^qtö^q prö: II 

ci4 e^qPa— s q ^fa | wr rpšr föqqqs^qqfq 
wii>i Rmoiigirr^^r^^ q>fcraq ii 

[Va] 

tst^tt i w^sw^fr ^ i w*Fn 

I sraqT^qTswsft ii 

3. cTT.— *$l fonft—*3föRft Il 

[^] 


3 . <$.— m i g^*i3nt^5?i- 

5f«Hn^ jg^qn^fo | qqra<f 3 *q^qqi«R- 
fäfä ?ssqq. II 

[ Vs] 

^nNf %^ 5 <W 5 :^ 11 

H«] 

f=ut sm: Il 

HM 


11 



šffelS: 


l>°] 

li 


[«t ] 

II 

[ ^ ] 

Il 

ptt. *rT.—'^w —fäfprfä I 

[«*] 

» 

l>« ] 

5#^T5r^ fü%wr: i hw mktrn^ i rwt 
fsRFT I ^TR^TI *tNft ii 

[*0 


^Kft r l^ r: i wr [ i 

>*t: g fö«<u(foiggq > Hfe f % : I aigropn Vifäfej- 



T^rra^ro: ^^tk#t^iit%: n 


-Š^KK r^arcT-^PR I Š^fiRRRTfä- 
RRRRRR: | | %n^3nfäqRqq: j 

Vmt eSTCIcT- 3^#frT | ancq^^n ftf^RÜ|[ ^T ^^ | 
afg^^^^sf^^fRsrRafPT pjrftfä i ^n^r š^arsRWiä 
?I#rpfiH. II ftrfowiTO R^RT—SfTqi^T || 


A A rs rs 


Rmi^j^^m^^TPREP ^niF^pir: i 


and 

fäšrog^ 


3F*T fsf^q^qr: I ŠR^ftRT^W- 

ftSTRTORUfa^aiTffrr- 5®TOiÄfl%'— ; 5ni% * 
Vrk 


[*] 

*$ i l w- 

Rüfiw^Äg: i m%\ i ifä- 

<r. ^wn;- I scšfoGircfai 

^i4torc—l srfftfä I «raiMraiswifarc^ | 
wgaräTi^R sraiwftsrfr 11 


[ \9V3 ] 

fsM Tn^wg; i <rc wa\ i sm š^rtk ii 

g. 5;?.—grorö ssjqfä—ftgrfqfä i šrätgrcrcfcr- 
sqfföqRqre RgrfgfR l 

3^j%fcT I 3?gqcrä gtöcTcqg, | JTmT^f^fosqi^: || 

[ vsc ] 

^Tg^T rw: ii 

g. sft.—föiq ^^Tcf—fg?gfä ii 

[**.] 

fgtggq-g: gggig; i stggfäs^r- 1 ggtjgtfbg 
w iftg ^ g wi Psmrere fäg a m^mi\ i wm- 
gmfägr gqgftifl faq i fa q re ?g t snfä^rgft 
f^gf^gr^ li 

g. —g^i4 ssrqfcr—fä^gfä l gqfäsfäsqrföqr- 
*unq f^T^frf | 3n$T?rT^F3^ffqR<mq gg?g ?fä l 
3rg<T%gs«r<JTCTš;—ggtftfä i *& ?fa fäfägsrätfa* 
f^iqoif^^i^eq^qfqqqf i^fänmrq^givtfifö srsrqgfäfä 
gggiqftfifc: | srcggTggfägTfäfä i srsqgqqifaqngqq- 
qqq: i gsRisswrqfä ii ' 



[<° ] 


srtk: sret: snwre: l i 

rirtjfr: spsfa: I $rwr |%^t(%^* 

i *rct 

rtwtrt i 

W- W tö *T wftfä II 

r. sfr.—srmrä vmfo —^rtRtrrt I arre&rciKrcfä" 
SRlfifaROTRT RRf I SfSt^fcf^fl^ROTW-SRTft- 
ftfä jrf^f#raiföäRRoiii%: srlciqifn^fr^r *#*TcflRr 
-q^R?g: mzw: li jr# ^tcrt—I mz\- 
^i%^iRf?TRoiR-3RRr i 3n?KRtRi5rfe5*nteioini-“ 
rh^rtrt 11 sfäqlRi^r. JT^^terarf^KiWf^R#T- 
s^SRIšT^R: II areRTlflrä egqfä %$Tfä%fä II 
^pqr^F^^lfRqRairq- I *rR5TRRTR- 

qKfäanfaqRorra %^rfe^RT ii aprNn*n4 esrefä 

q|^qcq^miqi?#qiRi5rq|%f5fR I %»qs\^Trror% 5^r- 
*Iiq ci% Hcft<?tt fäftlBIWR: | ^Rx% $t R RT JTcftc^r 
i%qT#š5^ts*rra: | «Stopp# sRqfä «irai### 
mm: i R^imrqi^-qt#®^^^^rqjRTm ? qRirq^T- 
fqRtn: II crqi*%qpff%sft I qž\ RiRt# 

Y\ 



frähr$ 

«iBr^aTwiTr 5 i^ 5 rjrfrr^ffqfTr^ivu% qiffffqjqci i qzti 
qreftfä | 3rf^RtfK^ i qiwq^ft I 
«rq^RRts ^r«nq qq srq^faliq snfiqqrc: i qsr- 
qRfo^r*uq «nqqfcr qsm^s ;q? 5 iHTqwFqq 
ia sr^cimH >T?qs tqröieHfäiqsreär sfa aqrq: i 55?^ 

w«qru 5 nqvrrqq«qeqr^^q?qn 7 rqq?fti%i^qiq^q q»^% 1 
qsqfä ^^nqmqiqj^q^r^Tq^cq^TRrq^qrqcflf^: 1 
WT^ot =q ^qsqsSrqRJtfftfäftfä | 

%q$tfw°Tiqq qreftfä sqqšreiqqqnqqrqr q qqroN*- 

w^araiq 3 *q ; 1 qq 1 awTqiqtfrqjft %q?q*q 
ta ^ gfrqwrciqq?qrq 1 3 wrqRiqt *wq qq qrfa- 

R^b: arqq^qni^ifirt i «qemvfniq: qpwrqsqflsj afäqt- 
% 1 3n*TqpTTqtföföfi qq, ^qr^iq^q aqqwiq^q- 
fqpqiqq^fö q^frr: 11 


[<?] 

*mt q^TqRT qqmfTfc^H aRR^Hq q^rci 

?r. $.—^3 aqw-töq-flsrq-aqbrq-ssi =ct-i%scfctf- 

jjW 'a an-called ***«& f^q-qK-^^f^ 0 ^"^- 

16 can *rW-^-3rffä-fäfl5WTiqt fl^qfiqi- 
come under the _ . _ _ .. « 

saqqrfa föSrqgrföqq -qiq^T# qissiqqj- 





*?RTgf?rrrrarä äfrt 3nf-#Ärf | eH#n^- 
4m i ‘ 3T[cR^r^i^R^^qfiTKiwmT^|:- 

qfrqqqfcg swqfäfä sresrföq sfaqq, I qffäšnforqf i 
5r^%cr šfar: i *fi ^sr i fcqt | %: sifaKrqr - 
cir^q: | MFnrr% q^qg. | q^ ^rtn: | amnt qfä: I g =q 
^HFFTrr^^ROT|:^^TqH[TOTnT^f5T5:g^: | qqtarq 
^ I fgprTt q^FTHlfä* | FRlf^^TI^T- 

| fä^qt FTSjq: | ^T JTFM^g. I 
flTTggcflt: sqqr qis: i sqqqtwRft fäRjfigqw I 
meircqrqq£rcr ftaoir | wm qm qRrq^q;: 
FfäqK^rei€s;vr: | affqgrqi^iq qgqre|0Nt q=fiFq 
5?°r | af^rTC snfa: i 

xqrq^rqqTgqr^^qgq^qfq^Rqq^ftqiT^eqT anqq: i 

* 

qif^rs q^q^gftq^rqqU qfäfTTfrft:, qföfrt, qfä- 
flit^Nr:, t.forwqTSt, Icf^, 3rqfcrc, arfä- 
IRnfo, 3fqi^,3rqTffq5f^,fgjT,3fit^,gq^š, arcgqf- 
qoi, arfR, awfcrorfäšrq:, qqigsr, q%qpqtä$uT, ft*gqr- 
3qrg%n:, arqfäscR*:, tcqrqrcw, ftqc*qRn% l ttq gw*)| 
qg mmmššfo wsft srter% sfä ^rgcq%: ä 

sifö u not a 'Krafcrcfäfä %*t l qfäwfimiq^q 
separate q<a$. qtffofr flROI^q ^ T %<gq q)qi^ ^T^- 

vv> 



TOtUT^: 

#r Äq^r&qi^ | qg vRurföqi qRqi^T ^fe^iwq- 
qafäqfRRP&fcr ^vf | «reRTi^ä^rngiiwHRn^fn^Rq^r- 
3 i^rfn^?Ti^^f|cRRHi^q[q^g^T ufäq^cqrg. H 
^rqfffq- q q^rqfcrc^ | qqqfqfqqTqqrrqcq^q *q<q<f N q- 
Rrg. | c^NMi q II 

3 f*T föfäfö^q?* l OTR^qifaqftqf^q^qfäqqt 

Nature o/fofa. T ^ : I fönfcft I ^ 7 - 

st^t sr^K&rrat f^Rpqqif r qqq- 
qiq. | q q fqqwqi^i srfRraraiF: ^fflqqqrföffqFfiq- 
^r« 7 crrin^ qjFrcq^ fqR%RföqRq& q fädgqfits^ft- 
fäcÄ^^ 3 Fq$q qqfer^ | q qiqgqq: 
>q^fafcFiq , 'qnT^cq?jn3ncTcqi^;i'?t g?q: 1 qq 1 eröq 
fföqrärsgiqqqnnq*%q (%qtafer*r qqcqqqqFcqig. l q 
q Rcq ^rqqcqwFqi^qfiqqef^ciqifq sr?qqra<tfteR*q 
qiqsjq^q q qRqq^qqiq; 1 ^Tc^i^cn^B^wfr^q 
wm: | qg “ «qtöefäq r%fr qtq” ^qq fösr 
acfrq^ J qrq^qTufäqfföq: sRT3F?rc*nlWi- 

srqqcqrqinTqqlR wfaqirWfäq h qq§ ifä- 

c \ 

^[•r | #: ^fäqqqra; 1 f^rqpKRKjRT qmt fäqqctqr- 

j%fq 1 qröfäfq fqqtRiqii^qr Rforcq^ f^qt^qq^- 

crqpqfö | qröqfcjr fqqfsq: 1 ciq ^fägfjRrqqiqrqfqq- 

qqj qraqrö: gqqcr 1 tfäqfec-qR 

*\ 

“ qrq^lqq^tiq giqrq, ” cfä fq^qrf<tswrq;4fa qpq 



| “ trqqTR fq?^” f<?TRt #fte- 

\%&: föjqrqrö %*r i qrn^Fqq>qcTrfö«jqRrqq 

srqqqqr srcfisPFerc qftqFcpfoqiqRsqrqRqqr srqqq^q- 
qrq; I qiiäqrföqrsqr^M qrnsqqt sqrqrc: i 3tq^qi%- 
q^n%qrqpiq 3qcRr%Hrqq<q süara nq i%^£r 
^ot fq«}'4cqq; | 3H^qR^iT spranfac*!^ I q^fä qRi 
q^qffä fqqjqrcforrq; q;Mrq q% qqcfagwqrw- 
q^q qqqfcqiqsjqrq; i r<r q^qfc^rq^^sqrqrft 
^oq “^q^rr: qqfq qo|e?r^q^%q q*q% qo|3:” ?^q 
q^qMRr^qrqpfcqq. fög qš^q^ieftqftq i q^iq%qftq 
5jr: i qqqcff?qfr qr%lq qqft stt%: | qqqqfar sftq- 
q.cqnq | q qq qTfq>^%T || 

qqrqgTRW <Rq qqf^R qfaj: I qqrft | “ 3flcRiqrs} 

thegnai ^ SS?T: qrq^ft fqföaqfäcRq: ” 

of <*4 gqq ^qoii^iqRicqgrgicqiRlgcqqiqqi^ I 

^?qT q5ifä?%55Tj<m?inrR qqrRŠ qrqqrsftfq gq^R^qr- 
q*qqqq€i«iRR qqqmiftqqräR^qqsHr siRRqnq 
qraqqqR; i qqq^rt frgqfäsqRfafaqi föfasqtqq #r 
q^qpqt qsifäfrsajaiRqsrajRqift afa ^R^qf^qR- 
^qfasqrsrqqišr stfa qRWRr?jrtqqqi% qqWrqrcqRr- 
«^qqrqqqrcgqqq qra q^^qq^^orr 
5RT8JT snqq i jtr^r qrajqpw rtoqwRfqt^wraqR* 





wsrsrrj, “ crtf^- f%rqRrtfcrg<3*fRr <??*n fWssq- 
jtr ” ?Rr ^rmreRtötarar | ?rg “ 

=^tš ^Äfsrq ^HTW^RCqRšfR^oTt: 

sgw*r ifc šr | “fö^fäfÄq f&4r l 

ir ^ färörffrjpq^R ^ qre^ | arRraRRwfäiFr 
%q?4 5^: ” fc-qrf^R ^^ofr irR^^qq^qRR^ i 

ŠTR3RST *ff4 ätttrrö ?T ?TF3fT^ I cFHTc<KI^pfFq qR: 
q^7 sröRqfäfrl g| lWJ\m\ II 

šfä #T^%qfq?rrq[4--?ftqs:RqRqqf%f?5rq^e-- »Mfa- 
sgsrrsfaisr irt gftffaiT 

š^oft ii 
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TRANSUBTION 

AND 

N 0 T E 8. 

Tr .— Häving placcd the Lord of the Universe 
in lieart and häving saluted the spiritual preceptor 
a compcndium of Categorics is bcing composed for 
the casy nnderstanding of youngsters. 

The author enters upon a diseussion as 
regards the propriety of a in his ^fpNr, which 

is a running commentary on the A 1 ŠH 5 . Therein he 
establishcs that it has been an invariable practice 
with the fšs or those who admit the ultimate 
authority of the Vedas (^siwio<Jr^q^s)to begin their 
works with a flipra which ensures their completion 
without anything untoward coming in the way 

() 

is iste, the triRT^fä of the Cp. 

Cp. ^ ^ n*n 

—6. 23 

3TI5IRIW 

Cp. afat in the ^u$Sf. explains sra 

as «t 3 WiteW i. e. a youngster suffiei- 

enlly advanced in age to be able to grasp and 
grip things taught, and not a suckling who is not 
eapable of *H g T, much less **R<n. 


( 1 'i 



t Tootes 


[ Sed. 1 


The explanation by another commentator 

aRtfia^praiwR sfra^ though 
unwarranted in view of the interpretation of the 

is yet suggestive. 

Because other treatises on a$ or Logic, whcther by 
their extent or subtlety, becomc incomprehensible. 

Cp. štai ( 

—^1^51. 

ewfc’s expectations have turncd truc and his 
has always been a stepping-stone to those 
who want to command a knowledge of a$. The 
popularity of the treatise in its field is evinccd by 
the number of commentaries thereon. The treat¬ 
ise is sufficiently simple anddoes not share the 
cumbrous style of other works. 

‘ ai ’ is here used as a synonym for 'rsfil 
‘ category ’ ( a*f^a šfäwRT ?fa a«h ) So 

al^st? means a compendium ( 

^ t ra«IÄr ) of the categories. The word a% has been 
used in the same sensc in the nomcnclature of 
some other treatises on Sanskrit Logic, like al^W, 
alwg^l The primary significance of the word 
fll which means ‘ Reasoning’ must have been an 
incentive to its constant use in naming treatises on 
Sanskrit Logic, because ‘ Reasoning 1 forms the 
very back—bone of Logic. 


aasta 
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Cotes 


Tr.—Scven are the nameable things viz. Substance , 
(2) Quality (3) Action (4) Generality (5) Parti- 
cularity (6) Intimate Relation and (7) Negation. 

is a namcable thing. 

The fltföss state the sqrsrc of n&arer to bc the 
whyareseven cessation of j:^r consequent upon the 
removal of or erroneous know- 

admitted. ] e dge of things in the Universe. It 

follovvs, therefore, that for we must possess 

of things in the Universe. 

But how are we to get the of the infinite 

things in the Universe? With the limitations 
im põsed upon humanity it is impossible for man to 
rightly comprehened things indioidually. Is itthen 
impossible to get rid of iü«hsih ? Are we destined 
to rot in the perpetual thraldom of ignorance? 

It is exactly in overcoming this difficulty that 
Science is most helpful. By analysis and synthesis 
science makes the infinite finite. Cows may be 
infinite. But do I not correctly picture to myself 
essentially the cows that lifted in the past, from 
r%ti2’s cowpens ? Can I not project my imagination 
in future and visualisc essentially the cows that are 
yet to appear in the world? So the indMdually 
infinite cows cease to be beyond the grasp of my 
finite knowledge. What has helped me is analysis 
and synthesis, or, in other words, classification. 

Any science worth the name forgesor at least 
attcmpts to forge some instrument based on classi- 
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fication to ovcrcome this infinitudc of Universc. 
When i n the 51*41*1, asks his son 

3n ntn^msisR-. qnign gn srnn nn. 

he precisely wants the latter to grasp a prin- 
ciple that would enable him to ovcrcome infinity: 
the principle in the instancc being reality of 
causes is based on a elassifieation of causes and 
effeets. 

The tendeney to elassify, on the part of the 
?Tlfö5s, the infinite things in the world, resulted in 
the assumption of the seven q^r4s. Take anything 
in the world and it must needs be capable of being 
subsumed under some one of the seven q^ins. To 
put it otherwise, the seven q^4s exhaust betwccn 
them the whole universe. Eventually, if the seven 
qqins are known the whole universe is known and 
is radically removed.. 

A very elose parallel to the q^t§s of thenifä^s 
is to be found in the ten Categories of Aristotle 
a Greek thinker ( 384—322 R C.). 

The etymological meaning of the wordqqnä 
is ‘ a thing that is nameable. 1 

wiä awffr —a word. 

sfääri® 4 n: atn:—an objeet ( to 
which senses have access ) 

So means ‘ an objeet of sense with a 
name. ’ (q^T ) 

As every objeet in the world is nameable 
q^in designates the most comprehensive elass of 
things to which each and every objeet in the world 
belongs. 
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The following table will explain the develop- 
ment of the theory of T^iSls. 

1 ... _ 5 

The substrata of Xttributes 
attributes () 

1 _ 

non-place-changing place-changing 

„_J_ 4(rt) 

Abiding in many Abiding in 
objects (SfflRf) individual objects. 

2 3 JJJT. 

fäiaq and€flqw have bcen admitted by thet$it*ta>s to 
account for their wnsjfR and theory of permanent 
connexion respectively, for which see below. 

The number of — 

It is worth noting that the founder or 

rather the systematizer of the sehool mentions 
only six omitting Even s*re?TTJ^, (5th 

Cent. A. I). ) who in otber respeets, gives the 
linal shape to the t&rN tenets does not indude 
in the list.- flOT in his and 

sfas in his qšr^aVagssw» adhere to the theory of 

1 I. I. 1. 4. 

2 wl «nctRl grWi^fi- 

w»t fäjwqsša: — 

3 S5ag«r*ft€wisfft$r7€raTOt qžq ä I 

4 5«Twqi «4 erarö n i 

ii —60 

j* 
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six The admission of WTTC as a 

is due to the scholastic ingenuity of the 
later commentators. ) asd later 

fifarfäar () admit «Wf as a category. It 
might be noted that the 9WI-W sehool of the 
did not admit awra as a separate «^1$. But finally 
the number of the 7^l*is is fixed at 7. 

The täfä*s refuse to admit etSVT, Š^n, and 
3 ITOI as independent as some systematists like 
the S[*n«ts do. The taffos say that they can be 
brought under some of the 7 g^T*ls. Thustn^f can 
be brought under is a g°i, is 

the of a thing, fiiam is merely g*ifn of the @H 
with the üg. 

Some say that nKW has enumerated sixteen T^räs. 

But to call the 16 topies of diseussion enumerated 

by *!!?[*? as Tuusisa misnomer. *UW never implies 

that the 16 headsexhaust the things in theuniverse 

and as this is the basic conception of the 

sixteen heads of niflg can never be styled as , np*ls. As 

a dialcctician wants to induee his students to 

% 

closely study the 16 heads which are so useful in 
dialectics. A is metaphysical and not dialecti- 
cal. The fotand en%tof the or the Sffä and 

g^s of the gfegsmay be l^l*is, in theirway; but the 
3T5<T, fögosr or 3* of can hardly be the elasses 
meant to subsume the things in the world. 


3 


Tr.—Then the substances are nine only; earth, 
water, light , air, ether , tinte, spaee, sel f and mind. 
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Häving enumerated the 7 <T^l$s arnns proceeds 
to enumeratc the sub—-varieties of the first 
viz. sn. In the case of 5ns the number has not 
fluctuated, at least so far ap the niräfos are concerned, 
since the time of «OTI?. 1 ufcm does admit these šms, 
though not so systematically or explicitly as$mn 2 

is a in which qualities or actions can 

abide. 

Is 3FVPE!?; a ? 

The n?nin?s of the school of fmrcnns say that 
ern^R is in addition to the nine stated. 

They argue that aun is a ?®T because it is 
the substratum of gn and t^Tt, and nothing but a 
can be, as a ruie, the substratum of these. When wc 
say sftn nn: \ve attribute ntegn to nnn ; when we 
entcr a dark room with a lamp and when we find 
nnn^ receding we say nn*J«fä thus ascribing i%ni to 
nn:. Thus bcing an ariwn of gn and fänr, nn:, say 
the mgrtntu$s, must be a 

Thcn they show how nn: cannot come under 
any of the nine 5*ns enumerated. It cannot be 
because it has no touch and smell. Can it 
be an then ? No. It has not the cool touch, 
white colour and taste that are peculiar to •*$. It 
cannot be tbt: because neither has it the hot touch 
nor the bright white colour peculiar to %*: It 

1 sfasnin&ft nrgtrcuä sbfšj fänRw nn snift 11.1.5. 

2 sfäniTOisl nrgtiäwaftfö gjnfa i nr. % 1-1-13. 
nrnnnnr: nfä*n?nra snšfarfä: i nr 1-2-21. 
fäj&FCiare&nätö ndn: i ibtd. 1-2-22. 
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cannet be 313 which has touch but no colour wher- 
eas W: is without touch and possesses blue colour. 
Lastly, it cannot be either or $155 or or 
$fiwr or *PI: because all of these are without colour. 

The therefore, hoid to be an 

additional ?°*r. 

The 5til$$s refuse to admit as a ?wrat all. 
They say that is no more than an 3R13 of fR: 
and hence is to be subsumed under 

The basedhis contention onthe presen- 

ce of 501 and in The summarily 

rejects both as being illusory. It WH were really 
höw is it that vve apprehend its so-called 
even in the absence of light (anäi$)? Because, the 
ruie is that for perceiving a thing vvith colour light 
is necessary. So the in darkness is an 

illusion. Similarly the attribution of föfll is erron- 
eous. When we see darkness moving with the 
appearance of a lamp the movement really belengs 
to the lamp 1 and not to the darkness. So that nn: 
is not a Z&f but mereWTlW of and it has becn so 
recognised by the £ronw*flflR»$s who, with slight 
modification, say it 2 

It might be added a author of the 

a gloss on asiWTi^s *n«T regards au: as 
something positive which he indudes under S«r. 3 

1 ^ w *n*rra.i —«nqsifiqjfr. 

I «?Rlfäa ?W: ffa < —%$(l. 

3 Cp. the aruaia, aar 5^4 wt?ara. (fäarafai*) 1 

—%$Cr on 
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Are gold and similar bright metals lo be regarded 
as an additi&nal substance ? The fliräfos hoid them 
to be and nothing else. See below under 

The nine ?sRs can be divided into two broad 
divisions, corporeal, those that are capable of 
action and orfäg all—pervading, which are not 
capable of action. 


-r — -^ 

1 H 1 3T[«rcj $13 v 

or 






Which singlyor jointly 
are the material causes 
of the products tn the worid 


Which are not the 
material causes of any 
products in the worid. 


iswfl’ *\\\ R13 vn$ra ■».hto 

The word 5»T is explained as sfa which is an 
aim for spis and fäRis like a tree. 

assmatsssssssi —mrr m —saai 


v gor 5 

Tr.—Qualities are tn>enty-four; colour, laste, odour, 
louch, number, dimension, indioidualily or separateness, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoleness, nearness, graoity, 
fiuidity, viscidity, souhd, knowledge, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aoersion, efforl, meril, demeril, and impression. 

RK* and can be translated better by ‘remote- 
ness’ and ‘nearness’ than by ‘priority’ and ‘posteri- 
ority ’ because they are both temporal and spatial. 

jy*i is that that abides in sfrs without 
changing their locations. 
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It is noteworthy that mentions only 

seventeen JJRs omitting to indude in his list JT5R, 
jRR, and ^l^. 1 In JRiWTR, for the 

first time, we find the number raised to twenty- 
four. 2 Neither nihR in his«tR3?Is nor ^RS^R^ in his 
explicitly or impliedly notes the qualitics- 
palpably because they are out of the range of 
dialectics. 

The Clifel repudiates the admission by somc 
( ?) of 55fR, JJ5R—the commentator adds 

—as additional qualities by sh' wing how 
is mere 35RWR,—It must be admittcd that 5sgR or 
lightness is not mere negation, and 35R bcing 
dififerent degrees of heaviness—and how and 

are no more than tor, 

says, is also srjrsrrrsr 

Of the twenty-four qualities somc belong to 
the «JJISRS exclusively, somc to or fögšf«Rs 

exclusively, while others belong to both. 

Thus we get the following scheme:— 3 

1 «rfamift sw? qrRmct 

PR: 3^5:^ ^15^ SRRI** 3 01 »: > -1.^. 1 1,6. 

2 35R2RRW5^$ni?s (**3 & 

r§R 3>4 *i3R3jft3<m: 1 — n. m. 

Cp. again 3Rragfäsrf?tap*nfi: ««nt* ««sasrast* 
l —p>R5ft 

3 m «f: WsM TtRRItR^q. 1 

£rö*«** (viit {NtoqwiJS^RSSltfR:) 

Rqfa*Sf *IR*! R 5JSRT R 

qžrsgn3«n: eW ftg%: 11 

*Nrr 41 ftopiRtr w?<rt jtri »mi: 11 —fö. gR>R5*r 
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1 7 

8 

3 * 155 ^ 9 w? 

4 vm 10 ^t(š^sr) 

5 af«K^ll i&i^qiq? (&$[») 

0 w5 


S°rs 


«TO^S l^rWWs 

1 31% 6 a^irr 1 stssfs 

2 P 7 2 «gi*T 

3 f:*šf 8 wn? 3 fomi 

4 5=E3F 9 *w*Pn(š?SFf)4 

5 ga 10 3 K 5 'rifaiGr 


Again, some of the qualities can abide in 
individual while others can abide in combina- 
tions of them. The former are called fä^IWis, the 


latter ^itriwrgois. 

3Ws 


fäšrag°T. 


eiqiwrgq. 


1 ffö 9 wvn 

2 p 10 

3 11 <« 

4 1^81 12 n»T 

5 Ša 13 wt 

6 a^rc* 14 

7 15 glt%fš$ 53 ?* i. c. 


1 9 g^ 

2 aithw 10 tn 

3 sw«t 

4 &nn 

5 ft*Fin 

6 

7 mm 


8 3 ?*m (natural fluidity) 8 

16 5 J 5 g ( artificial fluidity) 

The enumeration of the g«is represents a very 
boid step on the part of the flFFŠftis to enlist in the 
most comprehensive way all possible qualities. To 
say that the list is final is arbitrary when Sciences 
are beeoming more aeeurate and new properties 
are being diseovered. But considering the times 



—&Cotes [ Sect. 5 

when the g®is were enlisted certainly it was a very 
comprehensive list of qualities. 


Tr.—Actions are five, throwing upwards , 
dropping downwards, contraction, expansion and 
motion in general. 

while abiding in their substrata bring 
about a change in their locations. 

From the time of the number of 
has remained steady. of course, has no placc for 
their discussion in histjjis. Motion may be verticaliy 
either upwards or downwards ( ), 

and horizontally towards oneself () or farthcr 
from oneself (sarw). All action that cannot 
come under either of these is relegatcd to the broad 
class of *i*h. The very presence of the head of 
shows that the systematizers could not catch hoid 
of some sound principle of division to exhaust 
all cases of action. 

and 

3°fs are stationaiy; transitory. What is 
meant is that g«is while abiding in their substrata 
do not make them change their locations while 
«äs when abiding in objects bring about the 
change of location. 

The lotus by possessing the jpi of siialt does 
not change its place. But the ball when it possesses 
does change its place, say, from the händ 
upwards. 

In view of this difference we can hardly 
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accept the suggestion of somc 1 that ‘they are,asit 
were, tvvo different phases of the same phenomenon. 
3°i in the process of change is aetion while 
when made fixed and permanent becomes a ipt.’ 
It is notpermanenceorotherwisethatdistingiushes 
the two. For do \ve not see the lotus fading and 
the chamelcon changing its colour and do \ve not, 
in thcse cascs, persist in calling thcir 3°Ts ^rois, from 
the start to the finish? No will ever say that 
the motion of earth is its 31 . For he is very positive 
in his distinetion between 3 01 and €3*1. 

presupposes change of loeation; n-n does not. 


Tr.—Gcncrality is of two kituls, higher aml lower. 

flWRI is constituted by the common characteristic 
which enables us to group several individuals, in 
which it abides in common, as belonging to one 
elass. Thus fllR is the flRpq forming the bovine 
elass; or existence is anether which 

persists in all existing things. 

[ Somc 2 say: --$ott?’s notion of 3l*n^T is materially 
different from that of the later tnffos. While the 
former holds it to be asubjeetive characteristic, the 
latter regard it as objeetive. According to the 
same characteristic may be fRR or fö&T according 
to the way in which wc view it. If we look upon 
as something persisting in many cows, it is SIUPT; 
if,on the other händ, were viewedasdistinguis- 

1 by Athalye and Bodas. 

2 M « and Keith’s Atomism pp. 192—193. 
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hing a cow from a horse, say, it becomes fäšta. 
According to the later timtR always remains 

a flRTR, because it is an objective quality running 
through the members of a class, not changing 
with ourview point. 

This view in based on an inaccurate interp- 
retation of the Qjf, smiR vvants to 

make a distinction between two kinds of tllflIRs and 
two kinds of fäšfas. 

There are three tJWRs which can be fäštas and 
vice versa viz. ^ 

There is one viz. which can never hc 

There are some flSfäs ( residing in 

etemal things which can never be tuniRs 

( «IwHIFawff: fä$jTR: ) 

One might naturally ask how is it that some 
flWlRs and i^RTiscan be fäštas and ntWRs respectively, 
while others can not. A reply to the question is 
given in the words It depends, says W??[, 

upon their giving 3T3W3i% (cognition of pcrsjstence) 
and (cognition of exclusion). for exa- 

mple, can give both the notions. SW cannot give 
because there is nothing that cannot come 
under wr. The ftsiSRifä ftfor cannot give « 131 ^ 315 . 
By their very nature they are distinct. sawri^ 5 does 
not at all distort the sense of the as Keith 6 wants 

1 «<W[s ^ 2 I 1. 3 t. 

1. v. 4 I. 1. *. %. 5 grarö %i%4 <IWT( 'iisifa- 

tapira. ararö mh \ 

—s. 6 Atomism—p. 193. 
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us to believe. Even wwa § in his 3«R$R holds the 
same vievv. Thus, beyoncl doubt, sraR«t is 

as much objcctive as that of any later ] 

is divided into two divisions, <R tH3R*r, 
thc highcr generality and awsmRf, the lower 
^encrality. Others, 1 ike (3^^141), give 

three divisions. <R, and *RI*R. 

*R and — If we consider the turnis 

SWfta (s^iq?), and manufaetured from ?f^t) 

sftränsf is qRnqi*3 being the more comprehensive of 
the two, the awfiww, being less compreh- 

ensive (sqr-tr). But 2$#^ beeomes an 
with regard to which is a wider elass. Thus 
according to this division, *R?* or 3W3T is only 
relative, determined by the more or less compreh¬ 
ensive nature of one elass in relation tothe other. 

<r, atqt, <ri<r or «im;, «n«r, mm *?:— 

According to this division tRH is the and 

is always so, no other more comprehensive 
elass being found. 3T<R3HU»r belongs to that elass, 
which is the least comprehensive and cannot have 
any other sub—elass. Thus is arwiiill^r, and 
is always so beeause no elass less comprehensive 
than it is found. All elasses betwcen these two 
extrcmes are ^RUR, for they can be relatively *R and 
*W. Thus sfträfär is *R with regard to but «t*R 
with regard to Thus according to this division 
•R, am and <Rl<R are absolutely so and not relatively. 

§ (aejor) i fäsHpaifewiv 

fäšrai: i tl ^ » aqw on I. ^ 

1. V V 
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What is TRJWPT will always be so, and similar is 
the case with regard to and TOWUiRf. 

Which of the two divisions is better ? Though 
it is difficult to answer the question offhand, it will 
be found, on close scrutiny, that the first division 
is more scientific than the second. Because, «Rand 
are relative terms and presupposc comparison 
between two. If I describe a thing as <R the hearcr 
would not be satisfied until I state the «l«R thing 
with regard to which it is «R. This relative 
nature of the two terms is retaincd in the first 
division while it is sacrificed in the second. 
When I say *rar is «RHWI^T naturally one 
would like to know the with regard to 

which it is «R, and his expectancy will be satisfied 
.when both «RSWi^ and 3t<Rgw?i»f are statcd. The 
who adheres to the first division will always 
state the other «mPT whenever he calls one «R or 
3i«R. This relative aspect of Tt and 3TR is lost in the 
second division. When a of this school refers 
to «RSWFT, he refers to QtTF; he does not think it 
necessary to State 3t«ROTTPT; and when he refers to 
8t«Rsrn!«T, he refers to ete. and thinks it needless 
to refer to the «RHW1RT. Again, the second school does 
surreptitiously admit the principle of relativity 
in its variety of «RI<H i. e. «R with regard to one, WR 
with regard to another. Then why not admit 
the principle Wholesale? 

It should be noted that awisar and are used 
almost synonymously. 

VäWPT resides in JPT, ü«>f and but not in 
any other category. The reasons that come in the 

( 16 ) 
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way of an assumption of generality, have bccr 
given by in his in the stanza 

3iiKj<T[w^95: n 

Thcre cannot be any or «Hui if (1) th< 

objcct is onc only likc atrsiy, (2) the thing: 
raeni ioned with different n imes are identical e. g 

c mnot be a «nui different from or 

from vz being the same as setsg, gig the sam< 

as 3^ (3) there results cross-division; thus aru 
V* cannot lorin ^lUf for 3H5ra is a *£13^ but stil 
not JJ?(; (4) , there is want of finality ( 

Accordingly there cannot be a «nfä, «TlfäiW. For i 
\ve once admit a «hui of «nfa that «HRl will agaii 
have another «flfä and so on ad infinitum ; (5) then 
is loss of the verv nature oi a thing. Thus then 
cannot be a «HRl of fäyts beeause fäyqs, by ther< 
very nature, are mutually distinet while «HH 
presupposes similarity; (6) there is want of con 
nexion. Thus there cannot be a «nui like 
beeause being «tlfä witli regard to wil 

reside in the latter by another SRRUf; and this 
will require the help of a third to residi 

in its substratum and so on ad infinitum. T< 
avoid this fault we have to deny any connexioi 
betwecn and hencc no snfö liia 

«Rsfurar. Nor can there be any «nui like ®f*nse 
beeause will have to reside in by 

13ut being negative cannot enter into an; 
connection with anything 1 positive Thus 

—gqp^6K on I. 1.-2.-: 
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in connection with swr is impossible. Thus the 
last three eireumstanees have been introdueed to 
anticipate kiitis of fösre, WlW and 

Whatever 'fffRt is vitiated by any of these 
eireumstanees is called tHšf 0 ? or 3TIW to be 

distinguished from HfHRf or 5ffl% proper whicli 
is not vitiated by either of the eireumstanees. 

It should be seen that of the six eireumstanees 
that of Sft is the most important. The first txvo 
are too obvious and none would be inclincd to 
formulate a stlfä when they are present. The last 
three merely explain the technical assumption of the 
Olföfs that there cannot be ^nfäsof 9I3RT, WWW 
and siw^. It is the third,«ft, which is at the basis 
of many faulty elassifieations and cross—divisions 
which onc must be verycareful in avoiding. What 
is meant by cross—division will be clear from the 
following instance. If were considcred a 
then in that will be included all things anima- 
te and inanimate that are blaek and from that 
will be exeluded all things that do not happen to be 
blaek. Thus blaek inen may get into one elass 
with blaek sheep and blaek cows. This classifica- 
tion based on cross--division is most unreasona- 
ble beeause it sets at naught the established elass 
which is more reasonable viz. humanity ete. 


va Q r ^s 

Tr.—Whereas (§) the particularities are nolhing 
short of (g 5 ?) infinite. 

föštas distinguish etemal objeets like wgs, 
ete. 
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[ As said in the sectionon Qiqi^T, rcfersto 
tvvo kinds of Ršrcs, and those that are not 
When he definitely statcs that these fäŠRs can 
ncver be hc refcrs to thcir hein" mutuallv 

O 

distinct Again, he has definitely assigned them 
a place in the li.st of q^iqs. Iie has thus given this 
category as much prominence as 

is not mcrely incidental as is seen from the 
interpretation wc put upon the in the previous 
section. Thus there is hardly any evidence to 
support the view of those 2 who say that does 
not give much prominence to this category. The 
invention ot the category of Ryt is a scquel to that 
of sihilt. If there are soine qualities in cornmon 
there must be others that are uneommon. ] 

gives the propriety of this category in 
nutshell in the following words: 

qw^i qttu fäšiq rrq « 3 

trq tfq fqlPTRHmf RTHcI I 


What is meant is this:—whenever we disting- 
The si^ni- uish between substances wc do so on the 


lu am c of 1 . r - 

the tiieory. basis ot their constituent parts. 


When 


q2 is distinguished from qi, it is beeause the con¬ 
stituent parts of the onc are different from those 
oi the other. This leads to the j rinciple aiq^q- 


But, as vve know, no fäasar is constituted 
of parts. The a?3s of the elements ?®fr, arq, qig, 

1 1 . 2 . 6 . 

2 fe y Athalye & Bodas p. 9-1-95; Keith inplies the same- 

thing in his Atomism p. 195. 
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for instance, do not consist of parts. The ?“3s 
viz sirercj, «13, l?=& and 8?RW do not consist of parts. 
The minds being atomic also do not consist of 
parts. How, then, are we to distinguish between 
one atom and another orone 1%^ and another, in 
other words, how are we to distinguish between 
fä^3s ? 

It is to solve this difliculty that the entegory 
of I%<i3 has been invented by the 3$ifä6s. They say 
that etemal substances are distinguished one from 
the other by the fötlqs abiding in them. Each 
etemal substance has one fäšrc whieb is (listinet 
from other fäfrls. 

It should be clearly seen that every atom of 
2*^1, 3F3., 33: 313 , will haveonc föšn in it. Thereforc, 
we can distinguish not only an atom of one 
substance from that of another, say, but also 

between two atoms of the same substance. Again, 
each of the four substances «>3. 133 », ail<33.has 

ene 1333 distinguishing it from all others. 

Every mind again has one föyq distinguishing 
it from all other minds as also from all other 
substances. 

We caj|’| thus distinguish between etemal 
things, no doubt. But what is it that distinguishes 
one fö$J3 from another? lf you admit a seeond fö«i3 
as residing in the first to ride over the difliculty 
ihe fault of ®T33?3F will arise. Sothe^lfä? replies 
by saying that the l%33s perform a double funetion. 
First, they distinguish the etemal objeets in which 
they abide and, secondly, they distinguish them- 
selvcs mutually ( *3äi 33133% ). 


(20) 



SccL s 3 tKoks— 

It may be added that the thcory of fätras is a 
lame thcory. If you admit that the can also 
distinguish itself from others why not admit 
straightway that the ftsiažR by its very nature can 
distinguish itself fromanother? The one altemative 
is as much hypothetical as the other, while the 
sccond has the advantage of being free from ifitq 
oi being complex. That is why the later tillis 
abstained from subscribing to this theory of fättq 1 . 


< mm, 

F r -~ / nt imate Relation is one only 

is intimate relation or inherence (8 ^+sr- 
+ %/ f to go 2 ) which subsists between things of 

which one cannot exist in the absence of the 
other. Thus there is S*RR between vz and 
for the *12 cannot exist without the $<TR5s. There is 
WlR similarly between the and 3W3 beeause 

in the case cannot exist apart from 

The WWR is supposed to abide between five 
pairs. [?] jj] 

[*] aricl *5qf^ j\] 

To illustrate these pairs in order, there is 
between [*] [q] jj] 

1 jj? fififta:, strqr^th, URjRrjqifit- 

2 The forms ««miil. QRtfä point to this etymology. 
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'T' 7 !- [tf] JTRW- [q] fäšl<7- T1PR qtnjg. 

The fivc pairs, jpT-gr^ ete. are doseribed as 
i. e. which are not proved to have been 
3^3 means (1) To separate or (2) to jõin. So 3<t 
means— (1) separated or (2) joined. Whatcver 
are not known to have been separated are 
according to the first derivation. The same sense 
is implied by the seeond derivation according to 
which means which are not proved to have 

been joined and which hencewere never separated 
beeause joining presupposes separation. So, either 
way, srjgflfite means proved as inscparable 

[ Looking to the (ivc pairs we can make a 
Oenesis of plausible conjccture as regards the genesis 
HtRR. 0 f the theory of SRF-r. The categories o 1 

s;r, gor, ^nqi«j and fäŠTC were thought out. The 
next question was the connection of the most 
important of these viz. stR with each of the 
rest and also with itsclt. 

SR—■J[cq=3T^f^qiQ4 , r 

„ —«[ai^-aifciRtPr 

Though tRR was already assumed under the 
g°is, it was not servieeable in the present case. 
While is the connections under consi- 

deration could not be $4^4 beeause U^r and $4 are 
not capable of being «WR, only 5R being so 
capable. Again, ŠRR is impermanent whereas the 
connection that was needed to explain the prese- 
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nce of jpt ete. in ?s ; 4 must be sueh as possessed 
pmnanoaee—as much permanenceas the conncct- 
ed things enjoyed, beeause the pairs are insepa- 
rably eenneeted. The c ise of and stTTifg 

was simdar and no y-Wcould be postulated beeause 
the connection was relatively permanent. Nonc 
cm sepa aate the blue colour rrom the lotus nor the 
j.ir ir.>;n the p 'tsherds. So the category of ttRTF-f 
was invented by tlie ThlT-fir, 1 . 


W does not speci fically mahe a list of the 
Iive piirs. Pml the suggeslion, that the defiinition 
th it it is a connection between things that cannot 
exist separately bei;ins witli made by 

soine," is untenable. For does refer to 

in two t-jjapd which collectively give us 
tlnve of the Iive pairs, vh gqgi»idf and 

fäTU&Wflb might have been at best 

responsible for the extension of connection 

lo 'Hiift-qiRfi and 


In view of the above genesis, the suggestion 
by soine 1 that Ins been admitted by the 

aitilfi to aeeount for the duality of cause and elTect 
appears inaeeurate. was not admitted 

exclusively for this purpose. It was admitted to 
aeeount for the relatively permanent 
between the iive pairs which could not be aeeoun- 

1 ti5i nai'ir 3 

Pmr Hftrajnscii^sft 

3‘n-in i | - 

2 Atomism pp. 196-197, 

3 š-šfrrftwll h fäaä i t.H;'*-vx x 

4 Gliatc notcs p. 
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ted for on the hypothesis of iW. And it only 
incidentally supports the WI?$W3W; beeause it 
embraees the pair of 9W*W-3WWW:f, ®W*W being the 
cause, ew^fä^the efifeet. If WWW were admitted 
for the sake of «Wflnfon?, why is it postulated to 
abide between föw—and WI% which are 
not related as cause and eflfect ? When^ WW 
defines WWW as «1 *Nk*WI:S WWW:, ( 7. 2 

29) 1 he only touches on one aspeet of WWW 
to illustrate eiisprwrftiRW (). of WWW, as is 
clear from his assumption of atgafäw in the case 
of the three pairs in the ti?s quoted above. If WWW 
were intended for 0W?5WWW, its assumption was 
unnecessary for flwi-ftwwg which are 

only as a matter of theory. When fc**WW 
repudiates the WWW doetrine he repudiates it not 
so much beeause it supports as beea¬ 

use of inherent defeets in it. «fetWW thinks that 
the assumption of WWW over and above wtw is 
superfluous. Again, he believes that the assumpt- 
ion that WWW is one and etemal is too technical 
and is manipulated to süit the convenience of the 
system. ] 

is and hence WTW while WWW is 

ftw. 2 Again OT comes under the 5^; 
and «sww is an altogether independent *WW- 
žrw resides in the *tötfh*Ws by WWW relation 
( ig»r-g(S$l ) while WWW does not require another 
giWW to be present in the WWtfllRC,__ 

SWWJ, 1 on 7-2-26. 

2 *i wreh wwftarwjnfeawtti. 

. www.1 ' — awww’s^iw p. 326. 
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If a second WWW were admitted as häving 
becn produced to account for the presence of one, 
in the WWlfö^ a third will have to be admitted to 
account for the presence of the second on the first 
and so on ad infinitum. To avoid this contingency 
thetiiffos have admitted WWW to be föw .To 
prevent *hw, they have admitted it to be one. 
The neo-fllrtils and sn*TJWs admitted WWWs to be 
»n3w and many 1 . When we call «*WW permanent, 
it should be borne in mind, that the permanence 
is relative only, i. e. WWW lasts only so lõng as 
both the wwiflta$ last. As soon as one WWlfiK is 
destroyed, the yWR will be also deitroyed. Thus 
the tuww between m and Wira will last only so lõng 
as the «R lasts. As soon as the is destroyed the 
8W will also disappear. 

The ^nPtos hoid that WWW is srw«jw<W or obser- 
ved by direct perception. The fältes hoid that it 
is atjjiw, inferrible only. Because, they argue, if 
WWW were admitted to be SWSjtfrw, it will not 
comprehend cases of WWW between perceptible 
and imperceptible things like WW and «raig, because, 
one of the two things being imperceptible the 
connection between them also will be impercepti¬ 
ble. autol holds the second view 2 . 


^ 3BM. 

Tr. — Non-existence is of four kittds: Antecede- 
nt non-existence, Consequent non-existence, Absolute 
non-existence and Reciprocal non-existence. 

1 wwril 5»wi wftww ffil srwrrwi wraij: — ww«ta. 
WWWWH»VW SSPWftfö WWWWI5: | —ti. <». 
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As vve have seen before, awif as an independ- 
ent category was not admitted by qwi?, though hc 
reeognizes the four ejvrrers 1 . qrop^s attitude seems 
to be the only reasonable attitude. It is anoma- 
lous to elass 3I¥[F^, which is essentially negative, 
side by side with the fositive categories. Even 
SRTRm? 2 and later writers of manuals like 
and q&qižre? 5 ( 1200-1400. a. d. ) are unwilling to 
admit in the fold of positive categories. Being 
negative by nature the concept of sroicf has got no 
distinetive positive characteristic. If3T*nq had soine 
characteristic, Jjjrs ought to have been 

different from «Kraini. ^3, but we know from 
experience that they are not different, in both 
cases the upshot of the wholc being mere 

The fltf&Cs who are responsible for the ingen- 
uity of the assumption of the as an independ- 
ent category hoid that to be sntnret. is as much a 
positive attribute (itw) of the substratum as 

any cther like and The wcakncss of 

their argument is made clear by the fact shown 
above viz. that is in no way different from 

as is different from sjiWT/’ The annws 
and the are more logieal in their attitude 

towards 3 t*ir when say that it ismere arfaqRoi, tRrojq- 
amounting to W only. Keith traees the 
germs of the idea of not-being as something know* 
able and existe nt in the of and 

*n«r thereon. 7 

1 I. Q,. 

2-3-4 See quotations on p. 5 

5 sTsil: qj v q?cr4: i niwti. 

3T[%<ert,|-^-b uramr: i —*qt. $1. 

7 Atomism p. 204 
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Knowledge ofar+iiq, say the tillis, is depende- 
nt upon the knowlcdge of its counterentity 
i. c. the thing of which is predicated. Thus 
to know we must know what a qJ is. 

*>T*nq is according to the ffifSNis. Eecausc, 

they say, we see with our ?l%qs, like «BWR, 

aiivriq. According to thc*fl? tftatoKs aniisis the object 
of an independent aul 11 ! called 

§ 

neg.it i on of 

contact. negation of Identity. 

_is not 

wmiq «'-qqwiq 3t<q^rwR 

smiqofas WMehre swiqofqs 

before it afterit on the 

is is 

produccd dostroyed. 


Tr. Earth is the substancc that possesses odour. 
It is of tivo kirnls, etemal and non-cternal. The ete¬ 
mal carth is of the form of atoms , the non-cternal, 
of the form of produet. 

§ It shoukl be seen that can be redueed to 

yj|õf though tine contrary is not always possible, 

*£: «ist * - «T«h»n*n*r. 

- 3T<q?m«IW 

Dut we cannot say vjjj& is equal to ^35 ;j 
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•nfai here proeeeds to define the several things 
enumerated before. 

A work on 5# is theoretically required to con- 
sist of four parts. 1 statement. 2 cla- 

ssifieation. 3 definition and 4'rtltjf, an exa- 
mination of the definitions. But there is a divergence 
between theory and practice in that 'ril9T of the 
definitions is generally conspicuous by its absence 
in manuals on Sanskrit Logic. It is perhaps in 
alone that we find any spaee devoted to 
has got no separate seetion on «Kfar, unless we gave 
the name to the diseussion of the definitions in 
the and ÄW*I are not sharply disting- 

uished and in the sfaportion we do findsomething 
of fö*n*i 4 Cp. t?* ete. Again, it is not unusual 

to come aeross the portions in those for «Mj^s 
cp. gfllsfl ai /|for. That is why some do not 

admit föwi as a separate division. 

»s the portions comprising of atjas or 
aefinitions that constitute the rnost important parts 
af manuals on Sanskrit Logic. 

The definitions in Sanskrit Logic are framed 
with a double purpose: first (1) to enable 
us to carry on our worldly dealings by a 
orrect knowledge ( «Rfltaw ) and secondly, (2) 
o distinguish the thing defined from all others 

1 sfiRtr —wfcflfösr. 

3 cp. 2“2“1|4»3, 

4 föa <1*3? rorcr «rüjj i fcmrösft ta 

i?* [ —ai«r, on I. *L 1-1-2 
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(ofcRffigft ), the second being merely a step to 
the former. I know by distinguishing it from all 
other objects and then am able to carry on my 
worldly dealings with it. 

In Sanskrit definition an attempt is made to 
set the finger on a particular attribute which is 
peculiar tothething and is thus capableof marking 
it ofF from everything else. That is why it is called 

l —that is, a peculiar circumstance 
not to be fcund anywhere else. If a wants to 

define a cow he will define it by saying that it is a 
animal i. e. one which has the dew-Iap. 
Iie knows that it is only the bovine class that has 
this distinguishing feature. This is the implication 
of the definition of 55^«i as »*4:. 

This is indeed a happy device to mark off 
the thing defined from all others. Buta definition 
ought to be more ambitious. Not only must it 
distinguish the thing defined from everything else, 
but it must, side by side, give us an insight into 
the nature of the thing. To that extent. Sanskrit 
definitions are deficient because they never attem¬ 
pt to give us a glimpse of the essence or nature 
of the thing. 

gives the three drawbacks that are 
Three likely to mar the accuracy of the definition. 
They are and If 

anybody were to define a cow as an 
animal with tawny colour the fault will be 

l Cp. I «uwqiit. I arömfö* 

I 
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( partial pervasion); because, there are other cows 
besides, such as red, white, which will be left out 
if the definition were accepted. If I were to 
define it as ‘ an animal with horns 1 my definition 
will indude animals like the bison and the buffalo 
that are also horned, the fault resulting being 
sfltNlfä(over-pervasion). If I were to define a cow 
asan animal with unbifurcated hoofs the definition 
will sufifer from the fault of (improbability) 

because cows, as a ruie, are animals with bifurcated 
hoofs. It should be seen that the same may 
be and also. In the instance above, 

a tawny animal is with regard red cows 

but with regard to tawny horses ete. But 

anaraiw or atföaiifl aew can never be WwIh, because, 
in both, at least, a portion of the thing defined 
is referred to. 

Earth is the substance possessed cf odour. 
Definition According to the flihfos, £«fs do not poss- 
ess any qualities at the moment when they 
come into.existence. 1 For, theysay, if 
and 5PI were to come into existence simultaneously 
there will be no difference bctween the two. 

According to this theory even an earthy thing 
The Definition will not have smell at the moment 
modified when it comes into existence. Much 2 
less will there be smell if, according to the Budd- 
hists, a perished as soon as it comes into 

1 a«w wreRwtaf 

I —"II. <1. 

2 
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existence. (3?reföjre). So such things will be left 
out of the scope of the definition which, therefore, 
has to be interpreted, says the as meaning 

that Earth possesses narrower than cap- 
able of existing in the same abode as odour. Sec- 
ondly, what about earthen products where good and 
bad smells counteract mutually resulting in no 
consciousness of smell? You do not admit a foin-* 
tc account for such cases as you do fösRJI. 
rejects such a possibility by saying that, in any 
case, there ought to be perceptible one smell good 
or bad, and, therefore, the definition does apply to 
cases where good and bad smells are present. 2 
And lastly, what about the presence of smell in 
water and absence of it in a stone? According to 
the definition water will be earth, an apparent 
absurdity, and the stone will be not-earthy which 
is improbable. points out how such cases 

are not in conflict vvith the definition. If we get 
smell in water, it is due to the presence of earthy 
partides in it. If we do not get smell in a stone, that 
is because it is not present there in a high degree, 
says the If there were absolutely no smell, 

how do we get it from the ashes of a burnt stone? 3 

The word o^rsrcfl in the definition ought to be 
interpreted as 05<TO*rufir«T<»>r. Infli, the wrarfWrcor of 33 

2 513 .faw*n5^»ftwi3. | 
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and wt is always the X&t in which they abide. In 
the present instance, the of *u*r is 2*41 

because the latter is the substratum of the former. 
The enlargement of the definition is due to the 
fact that can be an attribute of «res and 

because the tvvo are all-embracing. N othing in the 
world is such as is not related to «13 and . So 
is also related to them, and can be as 

well predicated of them. But they are not the 
or material cause of nssr as 2^41 is. They 
are the of *iwr. Hence the elucidatory 

enlargement of the word *R*Rf<f 

fäšTT g r fcg r re . 

Earth is of two kinds permanent and imper- 
manent. Permanent earth is the atoms of which 
all earthy products are made. Impermanent 
earth consists of the various products formed from 
atoms. 

The division into f=T5l and is an euphuism 
to show how there is the permanent earthy eleme¬ 
nt behind all earthy products. In plain words, 
the fllräfo wants to say that all earthy products are 
constituted of atoms which are permanent. The 
products are impermanent because they depend for 
their existence on the 341*1 between the atoms. 
They, like will last only as lõng as the 34l*» 
between the atoms lasts and then disappear. 

One of the most valuable contributions to Ind- 
Atomic ian thought is the qrwngw* of the fäflfas. 
Theory j* makes them intensely realistic. It’s 
value is evinced by the fact that, till läte, even 
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modern physics was assuming ‘ atom ’ as the last 
constitueut of matter into which all products in the 
world could be analysed and which could not be 
split up. It was only very lately that this theory 
has been replaccd by the electron theory according 
to which evcn atoms can be split up into electrons 
the ultimate constitucnts of matter. (See Intro- 
duction. ) 

The atomic theory may be thus accounted 
for. Every material object, if it is earthy (<nfäf ), 
watcry (ah^c), luminous (fcnj), or aerial ), 

is found to consist of parts. ($155, and 

«URt are and hence do not consist of parts. 
nJTtfä being atomic are also partless. ) These parts 
are again found to have been constituted of stiil 
smaller parts which, in their turn, are made up 
of parts smaller stiil. We could have gone on 
analysing the objects into their constituent parts 
till infinity, if this process of analysis ad infini - 
tum had not plunged us into* a logical absurdity. 
If this analysis were not to stop at a particular 
terminus every object big or small would be found 
to have been composed of infinite parts.Thus the iR* 
mountain will consist, according to this reasoning, 
of infinite parts and so a tnk (mustard seed) will 
be analysed into as many i. e. infinite parts. Thus 
the iR mountain and the mustard seed will be both 
equal in size because both consist of infinite 
component parts—an absurdity too patent. In brief, 
if I were not to put a limit to my analysis some— 
where I shall not be able to say, as I do in my 

[ «Wlfori ] 3RWWRT SiwfcräRfa 
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daily usage, that a particular thing is greater or 
smaller than another, because the difference in 
s ize is determined by the greater or smaller 
number of the constituent parts. A mango is larger 
than the plum because the constituent parts of the 
former are more in number than those of the 
latter. But if the parts become infinite where then 
the difference between the sizes of the two ? 

So what is required is a terminus where I 
must stop my analysis. In other words, I must 
assume a standard unit further than which I am 
not going to analyse and in terms of which I can 
say that this this thing is big and that small. And 
this standard part is “ the atom ” of the 
which thus is supposed to be indivisible. The 
assumption of the unit of atom explains why one 
thing is bigger than another. That which consists 
of more atoms is bigger, and that which consists 
of less is smaller. 

The theory is ha be developcd thus. A mater- 
ial objeet that is pereeptible is found to consist of 
parts. Those of parts smaller stiil. If we were to 
analyse in this way the smallest pereeptible part 
will be the srenjr or which is. of the size of 
the mõte in the sun-beam, smaller than which no 
objeet is seen. This 5^3,1 because it is peree¬ 
ptible, must consist of parts, which are called. 

“diads” which are imperceptibleand formed 
of two atoms each. These «l3Bs, inasmueh as 

t * ^ | qg><g: siww. 

sraHRqw: 

«mm: aigqifo aqqqqfašt: 
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they give rise to the product («qg*) possessed of 
magnitude, must be themselves' constituted of 
parts smaller stiil and these are the atoms.” ( 3 l 3 s)* 

[ fä+3*g=srgq; ] 

[ fs+aig ] 

srgq;:—sft q*q ^ l 

^ 3 : — fäft: sitäi \ 

That ^qg® or the mõte in the sunbeam is 
why siiouid not the ultimate constituent of matter 
we aclniit follows from the fact that it is visible 
like a jar. Since it is visible it must 
and have magnitude which presupposes 
^ constituent parts. Thus a ^ is visible 
becausc it possesses magnitude which, in its turn, 
is due to the q.qras ( potsherds) of which the is 
constituted. So ^qsp» also must have parts. 

Can these parts be the «igs or the final con- 
stitutents of matter ? No, says the %siq$. Because 

* Cp. qwjpwiqiqT: s?q 1 % qniorn | sqgqRH. | sigqft- 
*ugarca*q cftftwrö qftqmciKawRqn*. 1 flStqftiimqre- 
1 qqq qa: 3 qwjr: 1 zm 03 

ssqä «fh arnqqqtqiqrqnsrq^ 1 aqqjq siqqqt q <\f| 

qqqqq^qrotq 

Ci:l cKqiqqq: g qtmir^tqfe I «Utö q qq?tqqqr. 

\J> 

cHSRqw? 1 qawqjfaqiqsqqtaqtftqrär q 

qwqq^^<qiH?«qqrcs*qqt<u srfoqrqqq qfouröci 

awKgqftflm «faTvRfäsrqfafa faat fä??: \ 
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they (parts) give to a product (*33^ ) possessing 
magnitude, - they must be themselves constituted 
of other ccnstituents. Forpotsherds are constituted 
of smaller constituents. What the 5tli^ means is 
this. If the *33*5 were constituted of **3s it ought 
to be 8TSPR; because he supposes 33^3 and 8)3<3 to 
be opposite dimensions. Thus as tvvo 333 . products 
conjoinedresult in producing a product which is 
33W so two 313 products ought to result in an «>33* 
product. But « 13 $ is perceptible and hence cannot 
be an «iga* thing which must be much more super- 
sensuous than an sig thing which is admitted to be 
supersensuous. So the parts of the *33^> must not 
be 3?3s but the ST3$s divisible into the smaller «>3s. 

Why do they admit to consisl of three 

(= 631^5 ) ? 

The *J 3 $s being produced from 3P3s are the¬ 
mselves 313 in size. If twa si^s had formed the 
*3*J6 it would have been 3 *oj?rc. But since the 
number is three , they can well give rise to the 
*3*2*6 which is 33*1.. Because the ruie of the 
system is that 35^3’ is produced by 3>K«I33?3, OT 
3553 (not (&&) or swfi&ra. That is, the 33?3 of 
a thing is produced either by the magnitude of the 
parts, or the plurality (not duality ) of the parts 
if they do not possess magnitude, i. e. are «>3, or 
the peculiar way of arrangement as in a bale of 
cotton where greater or smaller pressure results in 
smaller or greater size of the bale. 

Then why not say that the *336 consists of three 
e>3s which would account for its magnitude ? The 
answer to the question seems to Iie in the possible 
idca in the mind of the tStä* that it is more natural 
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to descend from 3 to 2 and then to 1 than to des- 
cend from 3 to 1 at once. Thus descenl from the 
to si!3$ and thence to the 3fl3 seems more nat- 
ural than from the sqgf straightway to the at<5. 
Tliat is why the admits an intermediate 
which he had to admit to be 31«3 and supersensuous 
because produced from two «tss. 1 

Thus the admission of the *4315 was a matter 
of caprice and hence we find certain commentaries 
Jike the on the g^fifqsft 2 not admitting st3« at 

all. There are others (4sqr:) who would stop the 
the division at or 44*3 itself. 3 

TTr. Jlgain it is threefold oiüing to its dioision into the 
hody, the senses and the objed of sense. The body is 
lühat belongs to us and other (earthy ) beings The sense 
is u)hat perceioes smell and is situated on the tip of 
the nose. 

The objects of sense are clay, slones and similar 
other objeds. 

<>r ai — 

Both the readings are found in different sets 

1 Read 5t^’s on %. t*. 4.1.2. 

^ =5? 4e>gX4iqfa: | 4*4 4tgqjf5q$4 «^qKqugsq- 
qrqm i 4|i4*4 ^ispq^rt q5U<q?44ftq^5q4Tqi4iqr- 
tä 13 T*q*tr 4 *?qXt 4 * 4413. q *4 wft =4 49I- 
«414441 43 qtfltqq: «535[S4R*4f.ä4 äqrflfa «1444- 
44134141?!. | 4*344. 45410544 | 

2 täi fä*<4 föft: qw*jfa\4 5451 : 4*3 I qwg*4[44R- 
*4*3 faitfcRi et^qiFqtttRRq *q...| - f444.fr. p. 154 

3 3t4 4541: 1 49>«frt444r: 414441 ?'4l4t34t44r4TR4'RS^t - 

3H5&4 SRfäq | . --fä44>ft. 155 

N® 
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of Mss. 8 l 5 (SS’s reading, to judge from his fl&Üföfit 1 
must have been 3 *W^®^ clearly hinting at another 
principle of division of earth in general. 

This reading, whether 31ŠS2 used it or not, is 
in conflict with lljls where the division 

into 5 ^* and fä*PT belongs to atfasT StfaVHe is 
closely followed by also s division 

makes the matter explicit. 5Hit, 51^1 and aic 
because they are being formcd of atoms. 
Even supposing this division is of in general 

to what else can it refer if not to 311*31 

So whether wc admit this reading or that, the 
upshot is the same. Sl makes explicit and 

clear what is implicit in 3 *l%* v ll. 

:--This division is plainly 
based upon the notion that the universc exists for 
us as an outcome of our merits and demerits. As 
a result of our merits and demerits, we must enjoy 
pleasure or suffer pain which is derivcd from our 
experience of external objects (PH* ). Our souls 
cannot get this experience unless they are embod- 
ied (Sflfa). Mere possession of the body will not 
enable us to experience the objects in the world, 
in the absence of senses (). 

It is with the help of the sense-organs (fi'5*) 
that the souls residing in the bodies (WR) can 
experience objects in the world (ftw ). 

[ Note the definitions in the fl&Qlfai: Slfk- 

3 . 1 * 5 . 2 , 1 
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3?r<u3r ; 

efö 9R^W3:3$ttu&Rc3qt i e. 

1. which is the abode of the contact of rnind i. e. 
joincd to the mind when it cognises objects. 

2. which is not the abode of any special 
qualities that are manifest excepting sound, i. e. 
which possesses the particular quality of the 
element (c. g. ^ of siMr, R^of an , m of ) of 
which it is made only in an unmanifest form, only 
the gnŽFfsspr j^ossessing it in a manifest form. ] 

The is only inferred never pereeived by 
the senses. The <nför is what enables us to 

apprehend the special quality of It is 

situated on the tip of the nose. Bodies of beings 
on earth are mts. It should be clearly seen that 
every tangible objeet in the world is a seif embod- 
ied, according to the fflfäss.* That is why they 
elass trees and ereepers also with bodies. Again, 
it is to be noted that <aOt and iwt are relative 
terms. «nt is ar%T^ to t^T. 

The following division of «Itk given by 
is eomprehensive. 

shk 


like birds, snakes like bugs Voluntarily 

born from born from shooting up like 

_ egg s._ perspiration. tr ees ete. 

* ^ ^ | 3Ti^tt?^5ng- 

qtrjnt^l^ I Hjqfhfh | 

(the tree grows when it is lopped and gets its incision filled when cut) 

»3Fpri^ l — 


like men born 
from the 
womb. 
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The are quite positive in their view that 

the are madeup of one element only. This is 
in open conflict with the view of the Upanishads 
some of which say that the bodies are made of 
three elements and others that they are made up 
of five elements Both and nltw 2 have given 

serious attention to this topic and have devoted 
some J|?jsto establish that the bodies are made up 
of one element only. 3 (see Intoduction) 

The qualities of are 

(1) All the colours (2) Six Tastes. (3) Two 
smells (gtfä and ejgtfö). (4) aigwiltfiWfu 


U 31TO 

Tr. Water is the substance which possesses cool 
touch (as its special quality). lt is of two ktnds: 
permanent and impermanent. The permanent is o / 
the farm of at&ms. The impermanent is of the farm 
of produets. Again it is of three kitids according to 
the division into (1) body (2) sense-organ and (3) 
objeet of the Seitse. The body (pertains to souls ) in the 
world of Varuna. The seitse organ is that with 
which taste is pereeived. The objeet is the river, the 
oeean and other (watery objeets). 

Cool touch is a quality peculiar to water. 
possesses hot touch. possesses touch neither 

1 «sroiJinsi roi a 4.2 2. 

Jj I I. 5. 4. 2. 3. 

2 qrfäšj «tl. %. 3 1. 28. 

sn«tn, I a*iT sfä «qftjuäuci I p. I5f 
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hot norcool, 3tg~ possesses touch like that of 
If anybody asks how is it that a slab of stone or 
wind sometimes 1 possesses touch and is yet earthy, 
the aptly accounts for it, saying that there. 
are watery partides present therein. 2 Again the 
sol id form of snow and hail should not make us 
believe that they are earthy. Because, says the 
their solid form is merely a 5W-*. 

The definition is to be interpreted 

with the same modification as mitft in the defi¬ 
nition of Tfoft i. e. - sTflw&rariföiRaiti. i 

?£\i w»iaÄ:- cp. istuti on the 

specially says that the bodies in wnafö are 
8i=Rll^3f. supplements by saying that tfce 

limbs of the body may be 

The is what givcs us taste of things \ve 
eat and drink and what is situated on the tip of 
the tongue-not the tongue itself which is perceived 
and belongs to the body (Sifo). Bcing ffm it is 
supersensuous. Made of water, it possesses taste 
and othar qualities of water but in an unmanifest 
form ( ST ). 

Water possesses the following qualities:— 

(1) White colour, (2) Sweet Taste, (3) Cool 
touch, (4) Viscidity (W?), (5) Natural fluidity. 

(glfäfas tm ). 

1 sfrä fäaraafirarö —cr.^ fr. 

3 ST ^ ftnSTStr: sf<Rt4l<qTpfcR4fafcT 4T«T4[.,... 3TSSfa* 
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If the water of the Jumna is blue, it is due to 
the colour of the of bed the of river which is earthy. 
When we lind some water sour that is due to the 
mixture of partides that are not watery. When 
we get cool touch from sandal paste it is due, says 
the to the watery element in sandal 1 . 


Tr.—Light is what possesses hot touch by inti- 
mate relation. It is of two k_inds: (/) permanent and 
(2) impermanent. The permanent is of the farm oj 
atoms. The impermanent is of the form of products. 
Again, it is of three fynds, being divided into body, the 
sense-organ, and the object ( of sense ). Tihe body 
is ( what btlongs to souls ) in the solar r»orld. ‘ühe 
sense is that with which colour is perceioed, the sight 
situaled on the top of the black pupil. The object is 
fourfold. ( I) Earthy, (2) Celestial, ( 3 ) Gastric or 
belonging to stomach and (4) Mineral. The (jarthy 
consists of fire and othcr fcindred {fiery) objects. The 
Celestial is what is fed by xr>ater, such as lightning. 
‘ühe Qastric is the cause of digestion of things eaten. 
‘ühe mineral is gold and similar bright metals. 

The definition with ^.isto be interpreted like 
the definitions of and «m:. 

Hot touch is a quality peculiar to to:. The 
touch of afaO and ?ng is sjgwircftl; that of «rj, 
W6RI, «13, aflWI and w: have no touch at all, 
the first four because they are all-pervading, the 

1 Cp. gjRWät (p. 168) 
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last because it is atomic. How is the moon 
proverbially cool in touch ? The earthy touch has 
suppressed her own touch, replies the mräfo. $ 

Cp. notes on the division of stflt of faw 

is arqlftsr says the 

ete.— These are mere 
assumptions of the to aeeount for existence of 
bodies parallel to earthy ones. When you admit 
the body to be composed of one single element you 
must prove existence of bodies exclusively watery 
(^T)> lustrous, (%sm) andaerial (^ 19 ). As vve do not 
come accross sueh bodies on earth, we can well 
imagine their existence in the respeetive vvorlds of 
Wi, 3111^1 and ^ 13 , says the fllfvR. 

The Vedantist view about the formation of the 
body does not plunge them into this absurdity. They 
say that no body is made up of any one element excl¬ 
usively. It must be composed of all elements, (five 
or three) with one element in preponderance which 
gives its name to the produet. Thus a so-called 
earthy body will consist of J earth, h air, £ water, 
J light, and J ether. If there are watery produets 
likeriverete they also must be constituted acc- 
ording to this principle. This assumption of 
or does not force them to assume bodies 

in pläral ete. 

«to fire which we use daily; 
indudes other lustre sueh as that of the 
fi re-fly oreertain light-emitting fish ._ 
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( 2 ) R**:- -the lightning, the luminous nature 

of the rainbow ete. which (lustres) are fcd by water. 
Whether and other luminous bodies are subsu- 
med. under this head is doubtful. Because they are 
not commenting on the says 

n ^ i 

If we do not admit the Sun and other lum¬ 
inous bodies under where are we to relegate 

them? Nowhere else. In view of thisfaet thedefi- 
nition by 3JW5 of as 3?N«TC is too limited. 

(3) The sretifä which enables us to 
digest what we have eaten. 

(4) aastat: -The minerals 1 ike gold, silver which 
are bright are also supposed by the flltös to bc 
Controversy about these minerals dates as far as 
back who refers to their accidental fluidity, 
in 2.1.7. 

Why is gold (as also other metals ) regarded faft ? 

To prove that is (light) the ffif&fis 
argue thus :—\ _ 

(5) is a because in it we have the 
qualities of yellow ) colour and touch. Under 
which of the nine S®fs can it be subsumed ? 

It cannot be either *«3 or W*BRI or $l<s or ^ 
or or JWfT because all of these are without 
colour while possesses colour. 

Can it be then? No, says the For, 
he has set up a test to determine whether a thing is 

§ %. h. 2 . l. 7 

♦ cp. 3ÜRR9I S?*rir I [ SPTF4JI. I 
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*nf*ra or not. He has seen Tii*rc things like ghee 
melted and again restored to their solid form by 
the application of intense heat. If, on occasions, he 
has found that things like ghee could not 
iegain their solid form even on the application of 
intense heat, he has examined the case and conc- 
luded that thcre is some counteracting agent like 
water present which comes in the way of the res- 
toration of soldity. This phenomenon has enabled 
him to deduce that all earthy things being melted 
are restored to the solid form by the application 
of intense heat provided there is no counteracting 
agent like water present. 

The flifös applies the test to He finds 
that molten 5^4 can, by noamountof intense heat, 
bc restored back to its original solidity.* He is sure 
there is no sfifcpra tc aeeount for this phenomenon 
So it cannot be he concludes. 

Can it be then ? No, says the «15 

possesses fiuidity that is natural () and 
not accidental produeed by some extraneous 

ageney like heat). Thefluidity of is not natural 
but accidental being produeed by the application 
of heat. Therefore cannot be ^ 3 . 

Naturally must come under fa:, the only 
substance remaning with which, the thinks, 

it has affinity in point of lustre. 

U3 upifafa ^ | srefö 

jwi 1 -gsfiF»'! Cp. 
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Then a question arises, if is?i3T: how is it 
that it docs not possess the hot touch or the brilli- 
ant white colcur that are supposed to be peculiar 
characteristics of flST:. The brushes aside 

this objection by saying that these peculiar quali- 
ties are there but are imperceptible because supp- 
ressed by the stronger qualities viz. (3**pir<jKT) 
touch and yellow colour of earth mixed thcrcwith. 1 

Needless to say the argument is defectivc 
and typical of the way in which the flifitas lightly 
brush aside objections that demanded a close 
scrutiny. If the absence of the peculiar qualities 
is explained away by häving recourse to the make- 
shift of the theory of suppression of qualities 
by another substance vhy should \ve not say that 
is 2?*räl or any other substance, with some 
counteracting agent coming in the way of the 
manifestation of qualities ? Again, the very pre- 
sumption that its fluidity cannot be destroyed has 
been radically shaken by modern physics which 
proves how any substance can be reduced to 
either of the tlirec conditions, (1) sol id (2) liquid 
or ( 3 ) gaseous. 

But we must makc allowancc for the yct 
undevelopcd experimental Sciences in those early 
days and admit that the value of the argument 
lies not so much in the soundnessof the conclusion 
as in its boldness of attempt to tackle a knotty 
problem with as much precision as could be 
commandcd then. The fllffos could not think of 
that intense heat, as we can, now, which could 
rcduce any substance to any of the three States. 

? Cp. 
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The vicw of the nco-fltffos that is 'TTlšfa is 
more aeeurate. 1f 

The following are the tqyq^yJts of ifatr.— 

( 1) Hot touch (3wj:^5r:) (2) Bright white 

colour 3 ) accidental fluidity (wra? itqrq) 

As in the case of 3?^, the sight—notthe 

cyc—which is supersensuous possesses these qual- 
itics in an unmanifest form beeause it isalso made 
up of äsf:. 


Tr.—Air is devoni of colour but possesses 
1 ju cli. It is of t ic j liimis viz. ( 1 ) Pcrmanent. 
and (2) Im pcrmanent. The Pcrmanent isin the 
form of ai oius The Im pcrmanent is in the form 
of prodtids. Again it is threefohl a ccordittg t& its 
division info the body, the seitse — organ, aml the 
ohjeet of seitse. The body is ( xehat pertains to 
sonis ) in Üte t eorld of qpj. The sense-organ is xchat 
enablcs us to apprehend touch, the sense of touch 
(c35) extending over theentire body. Theobjcct is the 
idud ihiit is the eause of the shaking of trees ete. 
Viial breath is a ir that permeates through the body. 
Tluugil one, it reeeives names lihe SR, arw and 
olhcrs izwing to the va rious limiting adjunets 

q q^qqrsr ?fcT ^1% | 
— ftqqdr on the 
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f%5 , en<HF, and «*:, are 5<Kit?r but 
they do not pcssess wlr. 2*^, 3T^, &*:, are ^33. 
but they are not So is a correct 

definition of ^ig. The in the definition is to be 
interpreted like the «TÜ. in the definition of 


^r; — 


Cp The division of y»ft, an, žt*: and the 
notes thereon. 

About «rwfa gfa the says, qflwhföHf fösii- 

1 It should be seen that it is not the skin 
that is the ffäpr but the peculiar agency that 
enables us to apprehend touch. It is spread all 
over the body that is why wc feel the touch in any 
part of the body. 

-4ig:....4Fg here means ‘ breezcs 1 ‘wind’ 
....sn«r:-some 2 hoid that sfw is the fourth 
variety of aiföwg; but aisfas, like many others, 3 
indudes it under fihrcr. He says that it is ^ig inside 
the body and as sueh not substantially different 
from the sffg. 


1 


2 


3 


Commentators from have felt that the body must consist 

of some mixture at least of other elements; merely watery body or 
aarial body is not possible, according to them. Cp. qy f i fajqsyin qr g - 

1 —JF. *Fl«f. which ia exactly repeated in the 
C P- JPÖWfnj, for «nstance. föW 

5n«r ffiti (p. 144) 

J also holds the same view. 

Cp. 
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What is meant is that (the 5 sws ). WR, «n* 
c. are only 5H°i with different limiting adjunets 
71!%:). The limiting adjunets are the different 
.rts of the body through which the vital breath 
sses and reeeives different names accordingly. 

The following verse gives the five different 
imes the RR reeeives as it passes through five 
fferent parts of the body. 

RPi: g^sqR: srrt 

^3 pereeioed bp direct pereeption or inferred? 

The enters upon a diseussion as reg- 

ds the rrw by whieh R 13 is known. There are 
ro views on this cjuestion. 

TheoldfflPfas (stref:) hoid that Rfg is known 
y inference only. According to them nothing can 
- known by direct pereeption ( srtsj ) that does not 
>ssess manifest colour. (3T^^q). They thus reduee 
to ■qjsjqsiisrcj. Though *13 possesses wž that by 
seif is not capable of making it known by direct 
ereeption in the absence of ^T. Therefore the 
xistence of RI 3 is inferrible only, ) acc- 

rding to the oid school. 

The neo- (R^lRs) hoid a view that is 

lore reasonable. They do not think that S3RJ 

♦ 8 ives another system of Sfftjfs with different names, based 

on difference of funetions attributes the system to 

nufa \ m Rin: 1 $ä: \ 

l I *RSPT: 'llwt t — W. XX- 
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requires 3<pci5<T to make the object perceptible. In 
other words, they do not limit the term spltj to 
Even manifest touch or manifest smell or 
manifest taste or manifest sound is by itself able 
to make its substratum (they say. 
Thus ^ig because it possessses manifest touch 
is according to this school. 

3TWI following the oid school holds that *ig is 
e»3*W only. 

Creation and destruction of the World: 

tra^lföi? incidentally details out the process of 
creation and destruction of the world. 

When God wills to create, action is produced 
in the atoms of and^tg) tvvo of which 

(atoms) combine to form a three *np»s 

a * 33 $. Four *l3«s form a And in this 

way the products are formed, small and big. 

The Oid and the New fltröfs agree in their 
views so far as the process of creation goes. But 
they differ vitally in their views respecting the 
process of destructiou. 

According to the oid school ofthe fllf*fos(«w^wr), 
destruction in the case of all products excepting 
■Ü5«s follows upon the destruction of the constitue- 
nt parts ( ). Thus let us supp- 

ose that a *3*3$ is in the process of destruction. 
According to this view the ^3*s will be destroyed 
first dind then the They thus admit that 

the creation and destruction proceed in the same 
order. 
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In the case of they could not say that its 
destruction is preceded by the destruction of its 
constituent parts (Wflfärwi), because the «wnftw* 
of *J95s is stgs which are indestructible. Therefore 
they said that the destruction of *fl35s follows 
upon the destruction of their ( viz 

between the two aigs.) 

The weak point in this view lies in its assum- 
ption that creation and destruction proceed in the 
same order. To revert to the instance of * 13 * 55 , 
if «fl$5s are destroyed first, where can the 
be in the interval between its destruction and that 
of the ^35s ? If we take off the pillars can we 
suppose that the roof can stand even for a 
moment ? 

To obviate this difficulty the neo-flrfŽ€s held 
that the products are destroyed by the destruction 
of the awwrfäsw»! viz. š#i between the stWfs, in 
all cases. While the oid school admitted WWRnSf- 
5iwira only in the case of «igwra, the new school 
admitted it in all cases of destruction. Thus if a 
*3*9* is to be destroyed, it will be destroyed by 
the destruction of the conjunction between the 
wi35s which remain intact. They thus admit that 
the creation and destruction proceed in the oppos- 
ite order. First will be destroyed and then 
«155 and so on. Needless to say, this view is more 
reasonable than the first. 

does not clearly show which view he 
follows though his use of the terms may 

be significant of his bias in the direction of the 
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oid school which he faithfully follows in other 
respects. § (see Intro.) 


W 3TTOT- 

Tr .— Ether is that substance which /zas souml 
for its special quality. And it is one all-pervading 
and etemal. 

While defining ennete, theword 
got was not explicitly stated in the definitkm cp. 
«jRWtfr not Why should the word g«i be 

inserted in the definition of 3Tf$r«? Some say that 
the word^3®r has been introdueed to refute the view 
of the who hoid that ^ is a But 

this view had been already refuted when *3®^ was 
admitted into the list of g^s. So the explanation by 
others that the word g«r has been inserted to 
show that it is the exelusive quality of 3THSRI, not 
shared by any other šP*T, appears preferable. 

The Existence of W=6RJ proved.:— That sound 
is a quality is proved by the inference:--£«^i g^n 

etRc?r?t «Kt i i 

§ refutation of the system gives rise to the view that the 

originators of the system attributed ereation and destruetion to 
the and not to God. It is true, gives undue promi* 

nence to i n many cases. But whetber he was inclined to 

eliminate God altogether is questionable, in view of the authority 
he elaims for the Vedas and his adherence to the orthodox faith in 
inculcating 3jf^qs ete. At best, we could say he could- 

not bring about a happy compromise between and 

Sometimes the Iine of demarcation between j s too 

faint. 
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(According to the mfäcs, 515? is aiftsi and^^TOSI 
and hence must be a 3®i ] ike ?? which is as 
residing in 3?R?I objects and ). 

As5J5? is a *jor it requires some ?s? as its etw. 
This cannot be or or ^ar: or ?T3 because 
first, their qualities are produced by similar 
qualities of their parts while 515? orsound is not so 
produced. What is meant is this. Supposing wc 
have a lump of clay five lbs. in weight, we find 
that its smell is an aggregate of the smell of the 
parts. Technically such qnalities are called 
«iwjpigjfo, ( produced by the qualities of the cause 
i. e. the parts). But sound is not I cannot 

lay my finger on a portion of the full string of a 
lute and say that portion has given a part of the 
sound produced on the lute when I play on it. I 
cannot put my finger on a part of a drum and say 
this part has given this much portion of the total 
sound produced by the drum. In other wordssound 
is Secondly, the qualities of S*^l, arjt, 

tf*: and ?ig, are never «TEWSI while 515? i s 

515 ? cannot be the quality of 5513 and which 
do not possess particular qualities ( fäŠrafPRs ) while 
515 ? i s a rcfrm 

It cannot be the quality of *w: because it is 
perceptible while W: being atomic, its qualities 
must be supersensuous. 

Neither can it be the quality of atRJT?. because 
515 ? is (cognised by the outer senses) 

while the qualities of are only rölfliW (cognised 

by the mind). 
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This leads to the admission of a ninth as 
the substratum of 

Rg R3T — R3 is an all—pervading 
substance incapable of action. 

i%*}5»Ts are alvvays i&q. arma, %i<3, i%r, and ariRi^ 
are fög, while s Ki fr, aijj, flsr:, *ng and jpt: are «i, 
corporeal and capable of action. usages 1 ike 
P3re>iäsr need not make us believe that thcy 
are different suuras. For it is only the different 
limiting adjuncts W3, >15 ete. that are responsible 
for the usage, airera being one only. 


Va 

Tr.—Time is tlie special instrumental eause of 
usages like ‘ This is past .’ And it is one, all—per¬ 
vading and etemal. 

It is Time that makes us speak of thingsas past 
(3T«fi?r) and present and future. (ani^^^Rfsr & awwt) 
Time is the general eause (giKrrc'nfäfäfi i ?$rc ,i r) of all 
effeets; beeause whafever thing comes into exist- 
ence is limited by time as it is by spaee (fäif ) and 
the ageney of which also are the TiPTRoifäftRWfls 
of things coming into existence. Time is, however, 
the exelusive eause ( 53 - 1%'<i<PBR°r) of usages like 
‘ this is past ’ and ‘ that is present 2 . 1 

1 It should Leen seen that acc. to the neo._ 

C P- —JTSJfRä JRSbOw- 

Now, atmosphere is regarded as the medium conveying sound. 

2 Note that the neo. njnfijfös identified and with or 

sfoc c P- —ara mi GWtfRW Gi t 
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-See ellana. When we hear of 
past time, present time ete. it is not the time that 
varies l>ut the conjunction of the particular objeet 
witli the 


\\ 

Tr.-—Spaee is the spccial instruincntalcauscoj 
usages lihe the west ete. 

hike time spaee is the of all 

things coming into existence, beeause everything 
is born in spaee. It is the fä&WR«r, however, of 
usages regarding the east, west ete. 

^:-See 3trera and 5BI5S. When 
we hear of the 13 !^ and the 3rRll%fi weshould not 
suppose that fiffs are many; it is she connections 
of several things with one 13^ that eause the differ- 
ence in the designation of quartcrs.S 

(l)3lMra is a not so.(2) is 

-w ant , ifittot of WX which is a quality exclusi- 

vely abiding in it; while l%t> is WW- 
iiisiin«uishuii. and never the tmwifäw 1 ! of 

anything, and has no special quality. 


{V 3TT^ 

Tr. Soul is the substance in which knowledge 
abides by ml it na te relation It is 0 / txvo ktnds: (I) 

§ Cp. ~ ^3 3%%^ 

sots 1... «r 

sräwra qgWi f**ra sfä I 
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the Highest soul and the Individual soid. Thcn the 
Highest soul is the ruler ( iw ), one only and des- 
titute of pleasure, pain or similar feelings. The 
individual soul is different for every hody, all- 
Pervading and etemal. 

because SH* abides in siJcUg. 
only. 3fi<qg is argin only like aiPSRJ, qn?5, ira: and the 
WW (i. e. aia) portions of and qig. 

3tirag.is divided into two classes (1) sfairag. and 
(2) 'RRRtig.. 'Sifairags are the souls of individual beings 
and are infinite in number. The iWira^God is one 
only. Both ace fög, all pervading. Every 3Tiwg has 

The qualities of the soul are perceivcd by 
the mind only. 

The existence of is provcd thus i n 

the 5WT3T. 

qüHwahq qprasicl scqfä- 

rtr: l 

If I find, in some place, an axe and a log of 
wood, I shall be q.uite logical if I wcre to infer 
therefrom that there must be some wood cutter 
who makes use of the axe to lop off the wooden 
log. Similarly corresponding to the axe and 
the log we find the various senses ($lfas) and their 
particular objects (e. g. the Sträfifa and the *i«iof the 
3 *q). So we shall be quite right in inferring some 
agent who makes use of these. This agent is the 

The fltf$*s, unlike the q^iföir^s, whose basic 
doctrine is tifqqfir, hoid that the ^qira^s are different 
from the \ _ 

l Cp. III 2. 19-20 
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Many erroneous notions exist as regards the 
nature ot the The refers to and repu- 

diates two. (1) Some hoid the to be identical 
with the body. This assumption will make the sfiw 
asmuch liable tochange as the body. Thus the sfta 
of the youth will be difTerent from that 

of the oid man which is absurd. Again, a 

wcunded soldier’s Soul will be less than what 
it was before he got wounded. And the soul 
will perish as soon as the body perishes. All these 
consequences revolt against the immutability and 
indestructibility of the soul. (cp.nku, 

Some hoid that the senses ( are indivi- 

dual souls. Then the soul that sees will be difter- 
ent from the onc that hears and so on. This will 
make a cognitiou, presupposing a single soul, of 
the type, ‘ I who saw, hear now, 1 impossible, 
the two souls being difTerent according to this 
theory. 

Ncithcr should it be supposed that all ?i^s 
are collectively the soul. For, if one were to 
be destroyed, the soul will be maimed to that 
extent. l\Iilton’s soul after he beeame blind would 
be difTerent from what it was before. 

shows how mind also cannot be the 
soul. Mind being atdlfäpr, its qualities will be also 
So, 5 :^ ete, the qualities of the soul 
will be while we find that they are not so, 

being actually experienced. 

1 Cp. the in the where no less than 

nine views are referred to. 

tESSUStäWfäfoW: l see $«1350 for other views. 
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The Inference to prove the existence ofV^’ 

The gives the following inference to 

prove the existence of 

As the earth ete. are produets they presuppose 
some intelligent agent who produeed them. And 
this agent is God who must be commanding 
omniscience and omnipotence to be responsible 
for this Universe. 

Though beth are ^rtr.s, the former is the 
Aot and ruler, the latter is the ruled, (2) the for- 
mer is fltu, the latter (3) The former 

^ is not subjeet to (*nf and anrö) and is 
always gg>, the latter is so subjeet resulting in his 
bondage. (4) The former does not possess the 
qualities of ipr, 5^ the latter does. (!pf also 

pinsthe seif to «€«)•§ 

Tlie size of (whether 0 r «whrjfO 

An objeet can be either atomic (^g) orof a 
medium size Htqqlftwi or all-pervadirg. (rärg). 

sflPRg cannot be atomic. If it were atomic its 
qualities ?R, g*št ete. Would be 3!?ftfäR(supersensuous). 
But they are not so, therefore, is not atomic. 

Nor can it be of medium size. In that case it 
must be either of the size of the body or greater or 
smaller than it. If it is assumed to be of the size 
of the body soul will change as the body changes 
from youth to oid age, a conclusion not desir- 
able. If it is smaller than the body some exper- 
iences of the body will not be cognised by the soul 
which is never the case. If bigger, some experiences 

S Some ho)d that possesses {Qi(fc others not. 
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of the soul will be enjoyed outsidethe body which 
isthe «ttawtw and as such must be the the medium 
of all experiences. 

Therefore, the only alternative left is to 
assume that atiwq, is fhj, all-pervading. 

315, 3^» qrr, 3?^ Utataä**!* 

are fättagqs of sjig; ( /a?j), and qq?qare 

the fäšiqgois of qwrwn, 

indudes e tc. 

For the diseussion of the alleged Atheism of 
the ttil%s and the 3qifr*s (see the Intro.) 


Tr. Mind is the means to the cogtiition of filea- 
sure etc. Being assigned to every soul mituls are 
infinite in number, atomic and permanent. 

Mind, according to the tnfifos, performs a double 
funetion. First, it is accessory to the qft^töpTs or 
cxternal senses like «raj: and the pereeptions of 
which are transmitted by the mind to the soul. 
(cp. 3ti?nr «ta€i qgsqSr 1 «pt ffeqröq). Secondly 

it is the exelusive organ which pereeives 3^, f:^, 
etc, and is, therefore, definedas 
In the first case, «W: aets as a helper to the 
In the seeond it aets as an independent with 
speeifie objeets of its own. 

Mind is atomic ():— 

The sets out an argument to prove 

hcw *l*n is atomic as against the «Itata* view that 
it is all—pervading. 
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If the mind were all—pervading ) it will 

never be in contact witb the seif which is also 
all—pervading. Because the ruie is that two fäg 
things cannot be conjoined. And absence of cont¬ 
act with the soul will result in an absence of cogn- 
itions ( 

Even if we were to admit that two fög things 
are conjoined, their conjunction will be etemal, 
never ending, because no action producing disjun- 
ction is possible in the case of the («farsis which 
are, as a ruie, fefRffo And if the supposed fäg 
mind were to be in conjunction with the 1^3 
there will be no end to their conjunction and 
■consequently no end to cognitions. We shall then 
get cognitions even in deep sleep. Because the fäg 
mind, even after it enters the gfitKt. vein as it is 
supposed to do in deep sleep, will have some part 
of it outside the , and this part will be in 

conjunction with the stiw^outside the gfalcl and 
thus even in deep sleep there will be cognitions 
necessarily resulting from As this 

is against the very nature of ggfä in which cogniti¬ 
ons are conspicuously absent «T 

I) cannot be admitted to be Thr 

wH&B says that the atomic mind severs its conjun¬ 
ction with the seif when it enters the gfiflflt. in whicf 
soul is conspicuous by its absence and thus deej: 
sleep devoid of cognitions is induced.* 

The argument is defective particularly ir 
assuming that aflWC. though does 'not pervadc 

* In *ke minc * * s situated on the border of tj^^and th 

outer portion. 
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the gfiffil. also, as it ought to do because a is 

joined to all corporeal objects. Somc seek 

to remove this defect by saying that in jpfcKt also 
does pervade. But no perception is causcd 
because is devoid of ^ 1^,11 say they. 

It is evident that since is not included 
Some under any of the four atomic q?s (2*^, 
generai sfq, and ) the stufif of which it is 
Kemarks. mac j e j s> according to the ffll&Cs, quite 

different from them as also from atllTO, 
and «RUt that are non-atomic or i%*t. Minds being 
atomic must be RR, the ruie being that stS^^Ts 
are ftR and thus the minds of the selves will not 
perish even in saq. That is why the WtQHts of the 
previous existence persist in this existence also. 

Every has a mind which will belong to 
it forever. On account of the different minds 
different souls get different cognitions at the same 
moment. As each atiwg. possesses one mind, and 
as the atlR^s are aröfl, minds also are ( infinite 
in number ). 

Tr . Colour is the quality that is percehed hy the eye 
only. Il is of seoen k<nds, white, blue, yellou), red, 
green, tau)n\f and variegated. It abides in Earlh, 
IVater and Light 7 hen, seüen varieties can abide in 
öarth} in Water abides colour that is non-brilliant and 
while . And the brilliant white colour abides in Light . 

-.. - ». . -M , I . . . . . ■ MM — .. - —... . " ' ' 

| cited in 
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—Because g^ii, *rc>, fäwn and s*W?s 
are but not ^apn^Hrgr because they can be 

cognised by the also. 

The snfa, STfq also is TCrcfaJtW, the ruie 
being that srtfä is cognised by the same as sqfä. 
To exclude ^T^snrci the word JM has been inserted. 
[The student should note that 'FT isa 3°i which is a 
different from ^Tf«r which is a different 

M. ] 

—One of the seven varieties of ?*T is 
fäsreq, which means the variegated colour such as 
we find in the case of a variegated feather of a 
peacock or the striped skin of a zebra or a tiger. 
Whatever substance possesses colours more than 
one will be described as by the 

The develops the curiously subtlc 

argument for accepting which may be elu- 

cidated in the following way. 

If I am able to perceive an object with my 
eye, I do so because the object possesses a manifest 
colour, says the In other words, 

is a necessary condition for the ocular 
perception of an object and the pervades the 
whole of the abode and not a part only like 

OTto. Thus if I see a white lotus it is because the 
lotus possesses white colour which persists 
throughout the lotus; if I see the red cloth it is 
because it possesses the red colour throughout. 
Similarly when I see a rainbow or a spotted deer I 
do so because each of them possesses a colour that 
pervades throughout. What colour can it be ? 
I cannot say that it is W or or any of the 
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six varieties because I find that W or or any 
of the six does not pervade the whole of the adode 
as it ought to. So I must admit ? colour 
which is and this is the of the tillis. 1 

There could have been another solution of 
the difficulty. I could have said that the rainbow 
consists of parts each possessing one colour(5H?9*ll?T) 
But this vvould have been a complex way of expla- 
ining a thing which can be more simply explained 
by admitting föfFT. It is simpler to say that 55*131 
is perceptible because it possesses fä^Sl than to say 
that it is perceptible because it is 

All colours are found in nfäl objects. 

Note the peculiar theory of the flifäfös regarding 
the colour of water which is now supposed to be 
colourless. The tllföRs hoid that it is non brilliant 
white. The altais believes that the is bright 
white in ?i3:. 

lig, oflira, 1.13, fäf, atlOT and do not possess 
Sl at all. 


TO. 

Tr. Tõste is the quality that can be apprehended 
hy the sense of laste. j4nd Uis of six kinds :—(/) 
swetl, (2) sour, (3) saline, (4) pungent ( 13 ), (5) 
astringent and (6) bitler (iflii). It abides in Earth 

1 as for as I Icnow. does not refer to Even 

does not admit it. It is who refers to it first in his 

5^1: cp. jj. *r. »n. «. p. 3o. 

2 The neo-g[f$$s ( ) refuse to admit as sjjicjjfjfä, tlius 

doing away with the necessity o{ admitting j^8S1. ^P* 

p. 449. 
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and Water. The six oarieties are Jound in Earth. In 
Water only ihe sweet taste is jound. 

The word S 0 !: in the definition excludes 
cp. the definition of 

Sweet taste is such as is found in a ripe mango, 
or, in a tarne form in fresh water; sour taste is such 
as is found in sour grapes; saline is the taste of salt; 
pungent is found in substances like chilly; astri- 
ngent taste is found in substances like the skin of 
the wjõ5 (tree); bitter taste is found in quinine 
and kindred substances. 

Note that is not admitted because we do 
not get such a taste. If we experience several 
tastes of the same substance we do so not simult- 
aneously but one after the otherh 


T r. Smell is the quality apprehended hy the 
sense of smell. And it is of two kinds: (/) fragrant, 
and (2) non—fragrant. It abides in Earth exclusiüely. 

For the propriety of the word 9 11 ! in the defi¬ 
nition see under ^Tandw. fäspw is not admitted, 
because in a substance where both gtfä and sigtfä 
*if?s are present one is bound to suppress the other 
and so we apprehend only or (cp. the 

kirtel on section ). is a quality peculiar to 
Earth alone. That is why Earth is defined as 
If rose-water possesses smell, it is due to the pre- 
sence of earthy partides therein. 


* fönfäar admits fäsrcs in his 
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7 r. e Couch is the qualily tkat is apprehended only 
(*nq) by the senseof touch. And it is of three fynds: (/) 
cool, (2) hot, and (3) temperate. Jt suhsists in fäarth, 
Water, Light and Jiir. Of these, in water the cool 
touch is found; in light, the hot one. The temperale 
touch is found in £arth and Jlir. 

—The word *TW excludes *J°i like 

#qpT, which are and also «rapu. 

I can feel two mangoes as much as I can see them. 
I can feel the of the table and the book and 
also see it. 

tfWf —If water is hct sometimes it isdue to 

tJ5T:«q'rn. 

If in gold which is tfa: I do nct feel the hot 
touch it is because the touch is suppressed by the 
touch of earth mixed with gold. 

aTgwin^ncf:—If we feel the Slftwrä in the case 
of a slab of stone it is due sraŠqR. If we feel the 
breeze from the Jumna to be cool it is also due to 


fjförer and of 

AND 

Tr. The four qualities viz. Colour, (2) taste 
(3) smell and (4) touch as abiding in Earth are 
impermancnt being preduced by the application of 
of heat ( < tt « ). As abiding in the rest they are not 
Produced by the application of heat and are Per- 
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manent or impermanent. As abiding in permanent 
substances they are permanent and impermanent as 
abiding in impermanent substances. 

What is meant is this. 

4 

IQ, *i«r, and wy are etemal as abiding in 
the atoms of an, ?nr:, and ^ 13 ; and non-eternal as 
abiding in the products () of the atoms of 
these substances. To take the instance of an 
atom of fTff: will naturally possess W, *i»r, and 
which are as imperishable as the atoms themsel* 
ves. A product of ?t5f: will possess these qualities 
but the product being atftsr the qualities abiding 
in it will be also afftw lasting only so lõng as the 
product lasts. 

The case of 2*^1 is different The atoms of 
do not naturedly possess these qualities which 
are preduced in them by the application of heat. 
( ) and hence aiiW When these 

qualities are as abiding in atoms, nced- 

less to say they yvill be as abiding in 'Tlfäf 

products.* 

and pr3*<Tr^TI^T s - ( See Intro - ) 
Of the several points in which a is supposcd 

to dififer from a this is one. In explaining 

the change of colour causcd in a black jar when it 
is baked the two schools resort to two theories. 
The «fäffos who are tfigqi^^s say that by the 
(žt5r:&n*r) the jar is dissolved into its constituent 
atoms ('Tfg), which, then assume a red colour and 
are conjoined again into the red jar. Against 

* otr I. % 7. 1. 6. wwgarnsfa: >n«3U:. 
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these, the who are fäa7:$7#*.s hoid tha^ 

the whole jar (N5t) changes its colour by the| 
baking without being dissolved into atoms. 

The attitudc of the is more reasonable 

because an acceptance of the view of the 7W75s 
will not account for the sameness of the jar before 
and after baking. seems to hoid the of view 
the 


Tr. Number is the peculiar cause of usages rela- 
ting to onencss and the like. It subsists in all the nine 
substances ranging from one to the highest number 
(7tl'5'). Oneness is etemal and non-eternal. jls 
abiding in etemal ohjecls il is etemal and non—etemal 
as abiding in non-eternal objecls. Duality and other 
numbers are impzrmanenl in all inslances. 

—It is on account of number 
that we liave recourse to usages such as ‘This is 
one’ , ‘They are two 1 and so on. 

Sfsrjõq^/rn-Note the word?s7. As a qualityfl^fl 
cnn abide only in £57s. In where, to 

all appcarance, and I*i7c7 subsist in 57 and *?T, 
both 3°rs, the usage merely shows that and 

abide in the same abode i. e. 57 shows 
^773. So, and W abide in the same 5*7. 

*T7I>7:—The lOth multiple of the and the 
lOOth of 3R7, lOOOth of aafö. 

tr^ ete.:—in $57 substances 

like a 7W3, the mra or 7>ra will be $51. In other 
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Words, one cannot imagine the destruction of the 
>553 of one 7WI3 of atj, fara: or «ng or of 3TI5TCI or 
of one or of one or of one 5E5 or of 

one fäfj, because all these are imperishable. 

But one can easily understand how «tfäst 
things i. e. products (5l4) beginning with *135 will 
cease to be <55 as soon as they are destroyed. One 
bale of cotton will cease to be one as soon as it is 
loosened or destroyed. One book will cease to be 
one as soon as it is destroyed. In other words, 
their <553 is 

g fT^rTftcW:—Here ara *1 follows a 
peculliar tenet of the täifos wherein they differ 
from the The täfö5s hoid that numbers 

from two onwards are all created (^q) by 
and hence an^3. 8t4Sjt3&,f so far as is concerned, 
is the apprehension of the unities of objects 
more than one aH£53ffe:=3ftöqf 15*331 3&:=3T<rä5: 
31^5 fffe:). When we see, say, three jars 

standing we cognise them as ‘ this is one 1 , ‘this is 
one 1 , ‘this is one 1 , and these cognitions collectively 
called result in our cognising the totality 

of the objects, that is, their fö3. According to the 
ttfa, numbers, from two upwards are produced in 
the objects (tldf sfcgq it3g<TSRl) by According 

to the folfris only enables us to co gnise (Ui) 

the numbers from two upwards which are therefore 

J The term is of wider application and denotes a relative notion. Cp. 
how uses it in a wider seose with regard to the 

subjective nature of and {^£$3 and C P* a 8 ain 

how say* sirasfot (<rc3i ( Ntfi s rt $i 3- 

fäfWRt) H 
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not produced (*«r) but only made known ()• 
Thus according to the «hn^tos, numbers from '5. 
upwards are as much fäsi as ^5. 

It must be admittedthat theview of thet«äfä6s 
is more reasonable than that of the because 

numbers from duality onwards are not independ- 
ent of unity and are subjective. 


77. TUmension the special cause of the usages 
regarding measurement exists in the nine substances. 
jJnd it is of Jour k.inds\ (/) atomic. (2) possessing 
magnilude (3) lõng and ( 4) short. 

—For all substances are either fög 
i or is in the highest degree (TOHUsRftw). 

may be either algriim or 

Note that according to the 
nif»?s, and are as much opposed to each 
• other as Vice and Virtue or good and bad. In 
other words, they are not different degrees of the 
same dimension. That is why they suppose that 
two products will be etSflK as two vices will 
make a man more vicious. It is easy to see how 
two things will make the product 

—or magnitude results from either (1) 
WWIfW e. g. two large bales of cotton make a lar- 
ger bale or (2) WWJW e. g. three (and hence ) 

. «nres which though a?g and supersensuous give 
rise to a which is Utfl. because perceptible or 
(3) JWlfaforc (particular arrangement) e. g. when a 
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s 

bale of cotton appears bigger or smaller according 
to pressure. 

erg and (fig) things are^rflfow. Only 

er^RWpj. things can be ffäpniW. 

~Note that the division 
is not scientific; because arg and «H3L refer to the 
cubical contents while and *^3^ are linear in 
natuie and as such included in the Again, 

<8$* and are not different dimensions but 

different degrees of the same dimension. 

is permanent as abiding in föpnwrs and 
imperprianent in arStpresjs. 

m srinv ... 

OTFf. 

‘Cu Individuality is the special eaase of uaages 
relating to non-identity. 

is what.enables us to say that ^RTi is 
different from 

e. g. si&iurt.vre is to be distinguished 
from «r^Rn«rra e. g. TOtir*. The former gives 
a positive idea, the latter negative. While the 
latter rests with a mere denial, the former asserts 
in addition that it is something. We can say, 
g»fl h, but we cannot say ,*** because ,fs>T and 

3»r are inseparably connected. But as we can say 
im: stprä 3 we can also say, tra: «rpram. yw. Thus it 
is not always possible to predicate ywra of a thing 
of which can be predicated, though the 

reverse is possible. 
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Tr. Conjunction the particular cause of usages 
relating to conjoitted things- abides in all substances. 

can be eithei produced by action ( ) 

or produced by another conjunction (ftäRsr). When 
I touch a book with my händ, the &nu is 
When there is Wigws&ftn, there is «R ( body ) 
SWfhäfou which is thus *Rhw. may be 

again either «Rmsifar— e .g. fsäfrštöR ( ^ being only 
on the part of ) or ( e. g. nsraNhn where 

action resides in both the wrestlers ). wW is a *j°i 
that abides only in a part ot theT^&RlpRs ( Only a 
part of the tree cothes in conjunction with a part 
of the body of the monkey) and hence is called 

4$i«r presupposes fä*n»r. Nothing can be üjpsi 
which was not IWR; in other words, disjoined things 
only are conjoined. For difference between 
and WWR, see m Section 8. 


Tr. Disjunction, the qualily that destroys conju¬ 
nction, resides in all substances. 

Just as presupposes folR, presupposes 
fcfN. In other words, there cannot be any disjun¬ 
ction unless the things were first conjoined. We 
cannot say that the homs of a bull are becausc 
they were never is to be distinguished 

from the wfat which produces the ftwr, hence the 
word Jpt has been inserted in the definition. 
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is not mere &ri*nw but something positive brought 
about by action. 

The 3$föcs and «röre admit w*n*i of two kinds 
W and fä*n*f* ( «4>r[ 

2«T5^R:). The who admit wrsrfäwn refuse to 

admit the second variety on the score that the «4l. 
of the 5CT, to take up the instance, is the same as 
that of the body and hence what is called fä*n*rär 

ultimately proves to be «4* only. The 
rightly say that the $4 of the part cannot be the 
of the whole- the wheels in a watch may move 
but the watch does not move-and hence when there 
is it is due to tfNro only and not «4^ 

whiqh abides only in a part of the body When 
once you admit you must admit räwTOišfarn. 

farm may be again ajsRTCOT* or 
föito: and *rc54ifjfrn:—are instances of the two.) 

. Note that in the case of tö3*«?s only 
wto or is possible because substances are 
incapable of $4^.. * 

^ q reru<3 

Tr. Remoteness and (bCearness are the special 
causes relating to being remote or near. They abide 
in the four substances beginning with earth and in the 
mind. They are of two kinds: those that are brought 
ajbout by space and by time. The remoteness caused by 
space abides in one who stays at a distance. TT/ie 
nearness caused by space is found in one who stays 
near. The remoteness due to time is found in one vtho 
is senior (in age ). *Che nearness due to time is 
found in one who is junior ( tn age ). 
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or 81TC? prcsupposes which is 

present in the $13 forms ( 3 ?l 3 ?lt fjwn) of 2 «ff, a»T 
far:, and W 13 . <Ttc? or aw?* prcsupposes 

(absenceof 1%^^) which is present in ?nr:, ^3 

(both vmqsv and ) and (being atomic). 
or shows distance in time. 
fäsSOTtWor ,, ,, ,, space. 

«Kc* and are subjectivc (3T42jrj|[%^ ) 

that is why says that they are destroyed 

on the sftsjtsfötra. 


3° 3^r 

Tr. Gravily or Weight is the non-intimate 
cause of the fail in the initial sfage. Il abides in 
Earth and Watcr. 

ete. When the mango falls to the 
ground its fail is initiated by 3^5f but later contin- 
ued by velocity ( Šn). In other words, the first 
«Kl«T is caused by 35 ?^ while the subsequent continu- 
ation of the 'TCH is due tot<T according to the Wfi6%s. 
Modern physics holds that the subsequent 'KR is 
also due to gravity. The definition clearly implies 
that by the ?Tlf$$ meant gravity or weight. 
This is in conflict with the statement ( see 
seetion 3®is ) « 53^7 35^f*n«re<i3Rt, beeause even light 
bodies possess weight ( so there 3^ has to be taken 
in a different sense i. e. that of heaviness ). 

For understanding awwifäfaw, see the seetion 
on causation. 


W s^T 

Tr. Fluidity, the non-intimate cause of the flow 
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inthe initial stage abides in Earih , Water and 
Light. It is of two kinds; natural and artificial. 
The natural f luidity is f&und in water ; the artificial 
in Earth and Light. The fluidity in earthy 
substances like ghee is produced by contact with fire. 
It abides in luminous substances like Gold. 

cp. 3?reri?nT in the definition of 
The act of flowing in the first instance is due to 

but is continued in the subsequent stages, by 
tn, according to the tnfäqss. 

Water alone possesses natural fluidity. In 
the case of qifäq products like and forti products 
likegn 0 ?, the fluidity is artificial being produced by 
the application of heat (fonšninnKT). If water in 
the form of snow änd sleet is sol id, it is due to an 
sqrfa [ flnqRqsnitiqifaqi 

C d •* 

^ $Tš- 

Tr Viscidity the quality which is the spccial 
cause of agglutmation of powder ete Abides only in 
water. 

When partides of dust or 
flour are held together by water, it is due to the 
quality of present therein. If milk or oil or ano- 
ther liquid can effeet the same thing, the tljf&fi 
aeeounts for it by saying that this **5 is due to the 
presence of watery partides in the liquid. (3 

$5 3<reswt%.—) Could we not assign 
(agglutination) to snar ? No, says the fflfäq», 
for molten gold though possessed of Wcn, cannot 
effeet it. is a quality peculiar to water. 
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7r. Sound, the quality which is apprehcnded 
by tlie sense of hearing abides only in Ether. It is of 
two hinds: (1) inarticulale and (2) articulate. The 
inarticulate is such as is found in the case of drum 
dc The articulate taljes forms li\e the Sanskrit 
Language. 

3*raT5mrafl%~ is a gir peculiar to attiTO 
alonc. Note the different threefold division given 
in the The words in the 

«JtsrrMl «asg[3rr: are important as throwing 

light on the idea regarding the transmission 
of sound. If one hears the sound of a trumpetblown 
at a distance it is due to the sound at the origin 
producing another sound and so forth till the last 
sound so produced reaches the ear. The 
being nothing but sn$ra is incapable of motion. 
There are two views regarding the way in which 
sound is transmittcd. Some hoid that the series 
of sounds travels only in one direction 1 ike the 
waves of the ocean ). Others hoid that 

the series radiates in all directions like the filaments 
of a flower (or ) that 

shoot forth in every direction. Considering that 
the same sound is heard on all sides, the second 
theory appears more reasonable. 

The tftffos hoid to be against the view 
of the who regard it as föst. The *n2«fl*lis*s 

hoid to be a and not a »pi- 

nscii" ■ 

38 Ht 

Tr. Cogniticn is knowledge which is the souree &f 
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all dealings. It is of two kinds: (J) Reimmbrance 
and (2) Experience. 

—Some render by ‘utterance 

of words 1 saying that there are some dealings like 
walking in sleep which are not But the 

same objection might be raised against the ‘ utt¬ 
erance of words 1 which also are spoken in sleep 
without any 31 % preceding them. For all practical 
purposes ‘ dealings 1 is a good rendering; because 
we see that our everyday transactions are a result 
of cognitions. 

ffö does not mean ‘ mind 1 which is an inde- 
pendent substance; noi does it mean the process 
of cognition, understanding. It means the result 
of cognition; apprehension. Thus when I smell a 
flower, the is the 


and 

Tr. Remembrance is knouoledge produced only 
hy impression. Experience is knowledge other than 
remembrance. 

^5n:— must be always preceded by 
which leaves an impression on the mind called 
is the sõle cause of When I 

see a beautiful picture ( ) an impression 

is left on my mind which is responsible for my 
remembering the picture afterwards. 

—The word *n?t is insertcd in the 
definition to exclude SfJrfäfi ( ) in which 

one recognises the object before him to be the 
same that he had apprehended before. In and 
ScTfäföt, the WHräR** does operate. But while in 
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9Wi$lsiF it is the sõle ( RPf) operating cause, in attrRmf 
the šretnt as well as the actual presence of the objeet 
ire necessary. When I remembsr he is 

not present before me; when. I reeognise to be 
:he same whem I saw before must be present 
before me. In other words in there is CTrtl only; 
in a-JjRgr there are fltft and |^ii both. 

URngw: The definition based on exelusion 
shows how difficult it is to define ^ 3 ^ in any 
precisc terms based on its attributes. 

and 

Tr. It is of two \inds: (/) right and ( 2 ) wrong. 
Right experience is thal in which an ohjeet is cognised 
as possessing those attributes (ül : 5R>N3>:) Tühich it does 
pnssess; e. g. the cognition, 'this is siloef, toith regard 
to silver. This is also called 5tRf. Wrong experience is 
thal in which an ohjeet is cognised as possessing those 
attributes which it does not possess. e. g. the cognition 
of siloer in the mother-o'-pearl. 

3l3*|5t:-sn>rc is what distinguishes 
cognition of one objeet from that of another. In 
the cognition of is the st«rc which dis¬ 

tinguishes ^ 2 $?* from other Utta like <TJ 3 H. So 031 % 3- 
tRWS means, to take the instance of ) 

which, in plain words, means that 
in we cognise an objeet as it really is. In 

SWKÄJW, on the other händ, the objeet is cognised 
asbeing what it is not. When a blind man is 
scared by a garland mistaken for a snake, there is 
aw«n*»i3*ra. 
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« r urn 


Rcq«j argfafa ^qfirfa sris^qrrc 

3rc*n*fi3*re 




W^iR. 

Tr. 'Right apprehension is of four fonds: (/) 
‘foifect knowledge, ( 2) Inferred knowledge, ( 3 ) 
Knowledge by comparison and ( 4 ) Verhal knowledge . 
'77 he Instruments of these are also of four kinds, viz. 

( / ) ‘Direct perceplion ( 2 ) Inference ( 3 ) Comparison 
and (4) Word. 

spinfffiR:—is effcfäSteswj like tRSSWJ where 
is cognised by the eye or ) sa«j 

like SWJRSI31 ? ? where or JR are cognised by 
the mind. 

—whgre, for instance, one infers 
the to be eWRRt on seeing that it is 

šqAtäfIR:—where, for instance, an ignorant 
man towhom a ‘buffalo’wasdescribed,recognisesan 
animal in the forest to be a buffalo, thus connecting 
the term with its appropriate objeet. 

—where, for instance, we understand 
that we are to do a eertain thing, beeause the täies 
have say that we must do it. With reference to 
right apprehension the student should master the 
difference between the following terms:— 

srw$:—The recipient of the knowledge. 
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siflor: —The means to knowledge. 
sto:—The object of knowledge. 
sfhfä:—The knowledge resulting from 








jRramrinr 

aspsiarc 


3T3*rcR?3 



sqnnj 


otar 

^rfirfcr 

515^13 


5f5? 



TTr. Instrument is a cause that is peculiar (to the 
effecl in queslion). 

defines «W because he has referred to 
the $wrs, in the earlier section, of the four kinds 
of right apprehension. 

is the cause which is peculiar to the effect 
in question. Thus Is the only instrument for 
getting JKWflH, is the peculiar instrument 

for getting argftiftr and so on. 

What is meant h\) ««1 or ? If we 

take the instance of the lopping of a log of wood 
wjth an axe, the aXe is the arawiWNW, accordiiig 
lo the definition. So lõng as the axe is not there, 
there cannot be any lopping. Consequently «WIWMT 
cpnsists in being indispensable in the production 
of the effect. Well might one ask, is not the log 
as indispensable as the axe or more so ? No doubt 
the log is indispensable for the föftffcn but it is not 
äiWlWl. as the fOT. ought to be. It is the 
•reWRJfWW that is the W*. The axe possesses the 
«FWR necessary for the lopping of the log of wood; 
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the log of wood does not possess the In short, 
is the instrument and not the objeet with 
regard to which the instrument is to work. But 
is not the wood—cutter sWTK^? He is, but only 
seeondarily. The «nw for the cutting of the wood 
abides primarily in the axe, and only seeondarily 
in the wood-cutter. Take away the axe, and what 
can the wood-cutter do ? The wood-cutter can be 
substituted by another person who shall have to 
take the help of the axe. In view of this explan- 
ation it will be clear how «rä^s definition ought 
to be modified by adding the word 

Two views regarding qjtor:—The aneients and 
the moderns are divided on the question of. the 
nature of According to the aneients (who define 
äs «R°i) is the instrument possess - 

ingthe «TWI?. (anqrwft). According to the moderns 
( who define as is the «nw 

itself immediately followed by the efifeet. It should 
be seen that the attitude of the moderns is consis- 
tent throughout regarding the nature of the 
The aneients, on the other händ, are inconsistent 
in defining as «inwwraiw $iw, and saying in 
the same breath that föf#! or which is a 3«t 

and as sueh (and not *FT*r) is 

who follows the aneients in his definitions is oj en 
to the same charge of ineonsisteney so far as the 
question of the *BWTs of and is concer- 

ned, It will be seen that Wl is to be subsumed 
under the föfätFfflOT of the 

38 The Theory of Causation. 

Cause is what invaridbly () precedes the 
effeet. 

The word exeludes things which raay 
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precede the cause, sometimes but not always thus 
proving that they are not necessary for producing 
the effect and are, therefore, not causes. The 
ass of the potter may sometimes precede the 
manufacture of the pot but its agency may be 
dispensed away with in many cases. Thus it is 
not ffcra and hence cannot be q>R°i of the pot. 

The cause must precede the effect If 
alone was used the effect also will be 
embraced by the definition because it is invariably 
present. ( cp. the ?(liq$r) 

Now, there are so may things which are 
PRtFcfafä but not «rots «*5$q is Rftniqtofö of qz. The 
is förcrjjfqfiS of the qz, but if these were 
accepted as ^IWs, many things near or remote 
connected with the $1$ by an invariable antecedence 
will have to be accepted as «H«s which is not 
desirable. Hence the wfal adds the limiting clause 
«ftl to the definition. The clause means 
“provided the causal capacity is not exhausted 
(awwfqififö) in producing something else. ” So the 
complete definition of wn is 

The gives three cases of which 

though not exhaustive, are yet indicative of the 
general principle that everything that invariably 
precedes is not the cause. That the cases are by 
no means exhaustive is borne out by the fact that 
the gwq^l raises the number to five. 

The gives the following cases:— 

«fa q*q $ ufo ä afö 

which exeludes Cases like «*3$q from being regarded 
the cause of qz. («to qz qfä 
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n«r^(arn:) q£ sfa Because n=gs prece- 

de qs, must precede <TC. Note -that according 
to the the causal capacity of flspq is exhausted 
(«FWlfiw) in producing «UST, hence it is not 
ar«Fq*nfä3; so far as 1 £ is concerned. 

R. üfct STTcI g? 4 

*q<r 3 HR! which excludes cases like the 

potter’s father from being regarded the cause of 

[$55R5 (silolt) ufir («IW N3: ) 3Tct tCf 

«pTäjTOqRq qj Slfä ^ffärqiRuWcI (3RI;)qŽ ufa 
eFTqjfägj:] The f31351^ precedes the f^iss and 
must hence be naturally earlier than the And 
since he is the cause of $ 3*13 he is aFqqnfä® so far 
as is concerned. 

3. zpqn gq a«rf*ra*Fq- 

this excludes cases like being 

regarded the cause of n5<T. ! R5H (5F?Fi) 

jRsraWrö qrqjsRq® q-qqiuHiq- 
«5^: wwnnni: at^«Wl%5:.] Just imagine a jar after 
it is baked when it comes to have and ftf. 

Speaking only about *i~4, what is it due to ? Before 
the jar was baked thejre was *i»tsiPWWas well as 
sqsPWI i e. both & *,q were absent. Was it q^ain- 
vflq or STOmrcr that was responsible for ? The 
reply is, qsqqinwq alone is responsible, for else- 
where ( ), we have found that *i«rcif*i*nq is 

by itself an adequate ( ) cause to produce 

( Note that the tnfi&s regard WnOT of a thing as 
one of its causes.) 

Thus these cases of prove that (1) a 

thing in wsnq relation with the cause (2) the ant- 
ecedent of the cause and (3) a thing coexisting 
with the cause are not to be regarded as causes. 
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Tr. The effecl is the counter-entity of anteced- 
ent negation. 

is, as we have seen before, the thing 
of which the is predicated. sprarw is the non- 
cxistence of a thing before it is produced. So 
snrcrRTsif&fiFt means a thing which was not existent 
before but later comes into existence. 

Th is definition of is based on the peculiar 
view about causation which the flttäfos hoid and 
which has made them very realistic. The .fflPfos 
hoid that the effect ( *[4) is not at all existent 
before it appears. The effect comes into existence 
quite anew, they say. That is why they are called 
and are in conflict with other schools 
1 ike the 4hi, and the that assert that the 
effect does exist in the cause. In other words, while 
the tllfö^s say that and f>l4 are distinet the 

and kindred schools say they are not (Cp. 

This view that the did not exist at all before 
produetion makes the flifös; open to the charge that 
it amounts to saying that came out of nothing, 
a view simil r to the Buddhists If the effect did 
not exist at all and sprang anew, why is it that 
out of earth we get earthen things only and not 
golden ones and out of gold only golden things 
and not earthy ones, bothbeing equally artKt? The 
fliföfis refute this objeetion by taking the help of 
the lame theory of SWftW. The effect is linked with 
the cause by WWW, they say. That is why while 
preparing a gold earring öne goes in for gold alone 
and not earth and for earth alone while preparing 
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an earthen jar. is connected by with 
and not with That is why particular causes 
produce particular effects. 

at one stroke, demolishes the fabric 
of the theory of erawfel? by asking where could 
which is a reside when one of the 
viz. the *6W was not at all existent and the is 
non-plussed. 


40 Three Kinds of Causes 

Tr. Causes are of three kinds: I. lntimate cause. 
2. Non—intimate cause and 3. lnsirumental cause. 

Tr. lntimate cause is that in inlimate connection 
With which the effect is produced. e. g. the threads 
are ( the intimate cause ) of the cloth and the cioth of 
its own colour. 

1 WWiftfOT also called SWHTOIOT can be predicated 
of only three out of the seven Only 8»ft?lS[«is, 
3®t and wH, can have a swttfrww. €WRT, and 
WWW, and «WRIWW being fäsi can have no W»r at 
all. WR has no beginning and hence no «EIW. 
sröflWW and^JRl^lHR are afPtW but their cause can- 
not be WWff*Ntt«i because «TW being negative can- 
not enter into ww relation with anything. There- 
fore, we can assert a wwifttiw of gfi and sRfo 
only. 

The wwhfewr which thus can be predicated 
of S«r, 3®I and will be found to be only. 

W3 i s the wwiltaff of tfc. zm is the wwift- 
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of the 5fi55^T. to is of the swrofa 

abiding in it. 

These are the UfRlRr^K^s because the respec- 
tive $Rs are in (*r«WRt) with them. 

When vve thus understand that *URl!%R«r can 
be assertcd of 3<n and $iJ3.only, we can easily 
point out the of any nor or $4^. If I 

want to point out the tURif^K»! of a I shall 

place my finger on the 3R*nTs or constituent parts 
of which it is made. If I want to point out the 
UJRiRftäW of a w or a I shall point to the 

abode viz. the in which they abide. Consequ- 
ently in all instances the will be a 5^. 

In cther words, is the 3RTO, inthepair 

ar^-3icrqf^ and Jttö^and in the pairs uq- 

and fäRM%*!RRt. respectively. 

wrcTFfärw. 

Tr. Non-intimate cau.se is the cau.se which is 
conncdal with ona and the saine objeet by intimate 
connccti&n, along with the efject or cause of the 
latter, e. g. The conjunction of tlireads is the non- 
intimate cause of the piece of eloth, and the colour 
of the threads is the non-intimate cause of the 
colour of the piece oj eloth. 

— If it is easy to deteet the 
of a it is not so easy to deteet the 
«WRIÄWW. Really speaking, awnrräNwn is a very 
misleading name given to a cause which is closely 
knit to the suwttösiOT and which pius the 3*Rrft»R'H 
amount to the effeet. is thus tö be taken 

to mean WWrältK* and nöt u*Rrt%!%5« as it is likely 
to be interpreted. *wi«s is the wroflMW* of vz. But 
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vz is not mere $7l.?s but something more. CTRSs 
pius their 44 rt is nz. So q»'n3g4i*T is the 
of Similarly tFjtHrhr is the srasraifö-wt®! of <E. 

To take the stsr^i^roi 0 f a g°r, sftescr has 3 <q«s 
for the But mere 3?T55 (£sq) consisting 

of petals does not account for the total f*T (2 01 ) °f 
the 3?t?5. It is and the that amounts to 
the •fia^R as abiding in the Thus, 

( colour of petals) is the 3Ttmträ$K«i of the 
Similarly is the ^twrjfžh&Rtn of «ra^T. 

To take the srcnrarftsRor of a or $4^, the 
5Wt of the wheel has the wheel as the 
But mere wheel does not account for the The 
wheel must be moved by the händ of the mechanic 
before it moves In other words, is 

the swwffö«R<»r of the Wi of the 

From the above illustrations it must havc 
become clear that we can speak of the 3T3*R#i$R a T 
of such an effect only, of which we can predicate 
a 5R 3 !. In other words, there cannot be any 
sreHFritoBK"! of an effect, if there is no auqifr-iROT. And 
similarly, when one spcaks of the tW?nfö$K®r of a 
thing we can be sure that the thing must also 
have an eierrariSteKOT. 

As is possible to be predicated of 

onlyJC^l, goTand ?&!,, we can speak of the awrefälK 0 ! 
of these T^räs only. 

It should be seen that the 3THR5?föwJT of a 
is always the &ri»i of its ei3#R;s (constituent parts); 
that of a $4 is always the of the substratum 
of the $4 () with another object like the 
m echanic’s händ; that of a g°i is another similar 
JF (tFp*, of ) or another dissimilar 
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JP [ 5§<qgJš9f ( g'^T), thc sigqqnqsRar 0 f qkRi 1 »! (jj°i) in 
*93*] or fäftl ( the «gqquTsRir of «M?sj99!5 ). 

The 2 T/ji{q!i?rwr, therefore, stands eloseto the 
gqqiniwq and is hence deseribed as g9qiRr*K°T93?igg. 
Tlius S3t:9!% proximity vvill be found to be of two 
kinds «15*1933991% and «R.forqsrsHgfa, also called 
and 95«i 931191% respectively 

When the 5$39| defmcs 3Te5qilT«R9 as «''4 «t 
9^«t?999 9955% 91% «RorqgqqMiRorn.. it refers to«(q*i4- 
»9ligi%. 5*39559 is ^gq^ifä^ROT of this variety. Becausc 
it is (fl'3*?!) 921?9««l4'9 95 g'*föR5*r5l?g% «IOT 99^9 i. C. 
9919 being a g9 is 9959 with the 5*jgs with which is 
99^9 also the 93 there cflfect becausc 5*3 is 59595, and 
95, aiqqiH. When again, the 5%995 defines 3399qu4«n«5 
as ; wfcr 95 g«[?99q ggljflä gfä «itfr it refers to «kV 
«I99i9t9l%. 5*<p9 is of this variety. Becausc, 5*3^5 
is 5>R59 925 95 g«$K9*9i 9955 i. e. it is connccted by 
995i5 with the same 5*3 with which is connected 
its eause 92 by the same relation (i. c. 99515). 
5W55>95i5 is «^«1933999. Because the 9915 abides in 
by 95919, in which the «95, its «4 also abides by 
99915 ( Dissolve «$5 or «1959 95 g6l%99%39U9:%; ) 

Thus the 3?g95ifö$R«T of a 555 or «4 will always 
be «fefoqrgq. That of »p*r may be «R%«!99r9t99 as 
in thc above instance or «l4«i4sit5[99 ( cp. 5l«99*5 
has ^5:95l9 for its 3TSq9tfq«K<5 which is «I9*l49r9l99 ). 

From what has been said above, one can find 
out the 3t995if^«R9 by setting his finger on the 
eause which pius the 999lf4^R9 are embodied in 
the cffect. 


mm 
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Tr. Different from hoth of these is the instrumen- 
tal cause, as the shuttle or loom of the piece of cloth. 

Whatever cause cannot come under or 

is föfJfaSKor. Thus the agent, instrument 
and such other causes will come under the broad 
class of fäfätffiK 1 »!. Time, space, God’s will, Destiny 
and antecedent negation are the sraiw fäiireraRois 
because they operate while each and everything 
in the world is produced. 

can be predicated of Z&l, jpr and $4 
and also of and apjfcqmre. Thus when a^re: 

is destroyed the has for its the 

several things operating to destroy the «rs. Similarly 
when I say is not a«m, the «T^RTWR is produced 
by the 3??!% of tw and which, therefore, is 

the of the 


Tr. Therefore of these three varieties of causes 
thal alone which is the sptcial cause is the 

As we have seen before the idea of wr, whethcr 
accotding to the oid school or pew (i. e. whether 
the instrument or^PTR) makes it come under 
only. 


Tr. Of them ( ) perception is the 

peculiar cause of Direct knowledge. Tiirect knowledge 
is knowledge produced hy the contact of the sen ses and 
the objects. It is of two kinds: indeterminate and 
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determinale. Indelerminate k n0ll dedge is knowledge of 
a thing toithout apprehending its attributes; e. g. ‘ c C7i is 
is somzthing.’ ‘Dcterminate k.no)vledge is knowledge 
of a thing with an apprehension of ils attributes e. g. 
< C his is a {Tjrahmin, this ( man ) is hlack . 

Häving given the four broad divisions of 
or 3fn t HZ. (SRnj, atgwfa, aqfäfä and 3!^ ), 
3J5R5 describcs them in order. 

In the case of a^rsjr, the w>r and are both 
given the same name. Tbus while the process 
which gives us direct knowledge is called S3I5J, the 
rcsult viz. the direct knowledge is also called 
JTR15J. In the case of the other varieties of knowledge 
viz. aqfäfä and the OT and 5W are 

named differently: aiguR is the ar-jthfä the 

$l4; the arcfäfä, the $l4 ; the 

sais^iR the 

Note that atgRitr, 

Slföfä and are also Thus 

before I infer röär there must be 

Similarly, when I get the aqfäfä there 

must be Again, when I get 5ns??R, 

ävurjqtata, there must be How then 

are we to differentiate SR5J from all these ? The 
reply is that while srsj is exclusively, 

other varieties of knowledge are as much depen- 
dent on as on other mental processes. 

and («rföqietfö Indeterminatc knowledge 
is the stage that precedes determinate knowledge. 
When I get a cognition e. g. (sreita) this cogni* 
tion must have been preceded by another when 
I cognised the only as something existing ^ 
In other words, in the stage of I 
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only cognise the Stlt of the thing, while, in the 
stage, (3Ž STRFÄ) I become more definite and 
connect the Qvngft with some attributes ( SfK ) v&m 
ete. which I know already but which I had not 
connected with the thing in question in the fäföSrW 
stage. It should be seen that in what 

takes place is merely the co-ordination of the 
of the stage with the gwr of the^ifä, sqi%, 

W or 1%*U which I had had already as a result of 
my past experience but which I had not connected 
with the StflKR in the stage. For if I did 

not know what šriR or ESR is I could not have 
said, !*Sis4, «fclsfr, ete. 

Thus is the sum-total of 

pius the which I possessed already. 

As is precisely speaking, 

?R alone is SfR^r, being something 

more than SR5?. But, for all practical purposes, it is 
better to admit as SR8J also, beeause on it 

are based all our experiences in life. It should be 
seen that the Buddhistsadmitted alone to 

be real. 

This explains the definitions, and 

in the text. In förftš, the ?R is without 
any attributes (); in qžlsq, . the is 
föfög by the 5t«K, «rapi. The detailed definitions 

in the mean the same thing. In no 

reference is made (awnfis;) to the connection of the 
thing (fäŠN) with its attri bute (töŠW*) (*2R) 

though both are there, viz. QWSR and the 
gw of past experience. In there is reference 

(sallil) to this connection of and fäŠIR.) 
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feJ3J5^ Note that the or determinateness 

consists in apprehending, either 50% like ulK; or nor 
like m, <ftš5; or färci like *i5wr; or «rfö(also called 

) like fö«r. Sometimes we may cognise 

only some of these; sometimes all. >0: d?*l: 

(the name of the bull ) summarise the fä??7s. 

The flllšfos hoid that is inferred only. 

The inference stated in the sftföRr amounts to this. 
Every qualified cognition must be preceded by 
the cognition of the attributes. Before I cognise 
the of a man, I must know the ^>3. 

This knowledge of 3[«3 must be aifäfä® lest we 
shall be confronted with iu our search for 

the fätrw of each preceding HK. And this proves 
the stage of ftfäf.rTifisiKST 

Note that $re’s §r«r is always UKS-TSSlcW. 

Thus there will be 3K«T of the 
sight of the sense of hearing (%Ü!%*0,of the 

ser.se of taste (usu), of the sense of touch (W3*r), 
of the sense of smell (sn°i5r) and of the mind 
(UKU). 

'77 r. TT/ie contact of the ssnses u)ilh their objects 
tohich is the cause of direct k n °wledge can be of six 
hinds, viz. (/) conjunclion, (2) the intimate relatlon 
with the things conjoined, (3) the intimate relation 
With what is intimately related roith the things conjoined., 
(4) intimate relation, (5) intimate relation with the 
intimately related, ( 6 ) and the relation of the atlri- 
hute and the thing qualified. 

The author now proceeds to describe the varie- 
ties of contact of the senses with their objects 
vvhich are six in number. 
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SIX KINDS OF 

( 1 ) 

4 CV. Conjunction is the contact when, with the 
eye, the direct pereeption of a jar is produced. 

Here the sight directly gets joined to the 
object 32, the theory being that the travels 

to its object and returns with an image thereof. 

‘Che theory oj perceplion: The gives the 
proeess of direct pereeption. All our experiences 
are the outeome of our 3Ü and 3r?4. So, in order 
that the soul should suffer pain or enjoy plea- 
sure, to be derived from direct pereeption, it com- 
es in contact with the mind which in its turn is 
connected with the sense, the latter getting again 
in contact with the object. The resultant experi- 
ence whether pleasant or othervvise is the outeome 
of our or areä ( merit or demerit ). 

As 3T3RW, and ätlis^R are all based on 

3:33T,more or less it follows that the pleasure or 
pain to be derived from them is equally the result 
of our past merit or demerit. 

( 2 .) 

Tr. Intimate relation with thing c jn j ained is 
the contact in produeing the direct pereeption of the 
colour of t]ie jar which is in conjunction with the 
sight. 

335? is 3JWT in 32 ( 3*1—gwiO which is «3^ 
with the 

( 3 ) 

Tr. In the direct pereeption of the generality 
i coloumess ’ ( 5 ?< 3 ) the contact is the intimate relat- 
ion withlwhat is intimately related with the thing 
conjoined. 
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is with ST ( snw—sqfo ), which, in its 
turn, is gntfl with vz ( 301 — 31 ^) which is^ag 1 ^. 

(4) 

Tr. Intimate relation is the contact when toe 
get a direct perception of sound with the sense of 
hearing. For , the sense of hearing is ether. 

Abiding in the cavity of the ear sound is the 
special qualtty of ether and there is intimate relati¬ 
on between the quality and its abode. 

The hoid-that «fäföpt is nothing but 
arrerci, ether limited by the cavity of 
the ear. So is the jpt of Hiwföw as well. Hence 
the fltrara between and 

(5) 

'Cr. In the direct perception of the generality of 
sound the contact is in intimate relation with the thing 
intimately related. Because the generality of sound 
is connecled by intimate relation with sound which is 
in intimate relation with the sense of hearing. 

Note the ruie of the that the stlfä of a 

thing is perceived by the same sense by which 
the thing itself is perceived. Thus being perc¬ 
eived by the eye, also will be perceived by 
the sight. being perceived by the ear, 
also will be perceived by the organ of hearing. 

Tr. The contact in the direct perception of negati- 
on is the relation of the attribute and substratum 
of attribute. For , in the cognition 1 there is no jar 
on the ground ’ the ground in contact with the 
sight is qualified by the attribute of the negationof 
the jar. 

The hoid that wn* is perceived by an 

independent means of proof (smpr) called sfgrö;*»*. 
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(cp. the Against these the hoid that 

negation is perceived by swg. They say that 
3T«II^ is perceived by the same sense that perceives 
the counterentity. Thus*RffilW is perceived by the 
same sense viz. ^Ri%r that perceives the 
The cognition of is as much a 5RW as the 

In this of awra, the i s with 

the which is thefäši^of the thereon. 

Thus this amounts to which 

differs from the fäŠOT-ltŠMgra in instances like 
where there is between 3i<3§7 and 3 ?^ 
while there is no such additional relation ( siRlföfi: 

) between 3WR and its «n«W 

Tr. Thus Direct Peres ption is kn&wledge 
produeed by the c&ntact &f the senses with their re- 
speetive objeets The peculiar cause thereef is the 
organ of sense. Therefere it results that the sense 
is the means of direct pereeption. 

Note that sföf? is the and «mu 

of SP18J according to the oid ffll^fis whom snšl*i5 
follows. According to the 3^11:, will 

be the of It should be noted that 

*931%-?, and can apprehend the 

respeetive SPTs, their flWl^s and their 3t*ires. 

can apprehend 5 5J Ts in addition to its 
respeetive 3®? i e. sa, of the jpt and also its 3tW=T. 

can apprehend S«T in addition to its 
respeetive jpt, its and 3TW3, according to the 

neo—flfräfos, who do not think is necessary 

for *atg l ?a9ig. According to the oid fliräfas, can 

apprehend only its3°f, the thereof and its 

can apprehend only its their SJ*TM and 
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its according to the tšrffas. According to the 

it can apprehend the 3JRII3. also. 

Thus, there results the following scheme: — 

=*}'$: pcrceivcs *?? — —WT*ire — 

(acc. 

to some ) 

UHT ,, — JlfVfimw 

,, w — — wnnra 

un „ — 515^13 

h.ih „ 3% 5:^, s^r, spist, *iprt 1 snarc. 

their and •‘acc. to 

j some 

^4 can bc perceivcd by the and 

according to some. 

föšttsare ^tTifäpr. 

OTPTiq - is^tiiFS^ according to thctäfäfi. According 
to the ^qi(3p&s it is H(32jf*t'Pl and perceivcd by the 
sensc that pcrceivcs the • 
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Important Terms alphabetically arranged and 
illustrated with reference to the stock instance RŠrit 
nflRRU wu 

srgHR:—The process that leads us to infer fire 
from smoke. 

«tgfäftr:—The result of etg*tR viz «rant 
«FRRSRtfär-Positive concomitance, nsprii:. 

^R«RRR#sRffa:--Positive and negative concomitance 
Positive qrq*n?t nR *f|: negative RW 

rphrr: nm vpmra: 

3W°>:— See <rcra%RR. 

%R3«tfiÄt% 3T5HR:— atgjRR which is based on «nfä 
that can be negative only, e. g. 2*^ l 

ilWäfRfRt^ 

— tä in a 3tgRR e. g. n«rafR 

in the above instance. 

%R55I?RR eigRR:—stgRR which is based on <Rlfä 
that can be positive only e. g. RRfl: sttv^ra: i 
airarai^i rr q?t sfaqrä ?nt I rrt i 

|g:—i n a «R5J?#r wgHR e g.URRR in the 
above instance 

; RR:—see RtraügRR. 

R«:—the subject of inference; RRfl in the instance 

R#nr «riimgi ij»rav«rct, 

RšMRfli:— The presence of the on the «np; presence 

of smoke on the mountain. 
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or fäww*rci;:— The knowledge that the $3 
which is generally and invariably present with 
the is present in the qty. 

wdgwr:—Inference formally put. The fcrmal 
syllogism called «nq, consists of five parts. 

$ 3 , ^qqq, ftuiR. 

qqär «raai 

13 

qq qq aq qffc: qqi 3315^ 

srq aqr—sqqq 
clWxiqT —r>ijr 

|Sfl:— The same as awa or is the (§3*1 in 

q$n qf**n3. 1 ^q?qia.1 

t%nq«*Hi:— See qw<5. 

fäq^r:—An instance in which the or thing to be 
proved is absent. ( a great lake ) is a 

frnj if qftqtq is the SM because fire is absent 
from a lake. 

eqiq* & «noi:,—are relative terms. Literally sqtq* 
means that which pervades i. e. is more ext- 
ensive than the «TFf, that which is pervaded, 
the less extensive. Thus 31% is the *qiq« of 'JH 
the «TW, because qft is found not only where 
^*1 is present but in many more cases. 

«Ilfä:— Invariable concomitance. There is sqtW 
between 'fH and *ffc because we find «rft where- 
ver there is W. It is of three kinds: 

and «pqq«lRÄJ%, for which see above. 

«n«r:— See «qR*. 

Wj:—A similar instance; that in which the 
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is present as in the3BJ. ThusflfcRH, the kitchen 
is the 338? of the 313R3,33% 3ii3RL 333^313., bec- 
ause there is 31% in the 3?R3. 

3133:—The same as or lg, the indicatory mark 

present in the 3SJ which leads to the 
333t3 is the 3133 (sometimes roughly said to 
be 33.) 

31*3: —The thing proved. 3%flr3 in the instance is 
3M. Sometimes we roughly say 3% is the 3M 

*3PŽg3!3:—The inference in which the process is 
merely implied but not formally expressed as 
in 333 I 3313 . When I infer fire on the mount- 
ain because there issmoke thereon, thusgoing 
through the process of e3liflflR and but 

only implicitly, it is *3!3>33R. 

tä: —The same as 3133 or l%w though, to be accu- 
rate, it is the seccnd member of the fornaal 
syllogism. 


Tr. Inference is the cause of isfcrred know- 
ledge. Inferred knowledge is knawlcdge produced 
by scrutinisation ( ) 

It should be noted that 3133R is the process 
that leads to 313%%. In the stock instance of inferred 
knowledge, the mountain is fiery because smoky, 
the conclusion that the mountain is fiery is the 
813%% and the process consisting of 3S3333I and *31% 
is the ®T33R. 

The student should see that diffcrs from 
5Rtegr in giving us the knowledge of a thing that is 
not in direct contact with our senses. In the 
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instancc of fire on the mountain our senses do not 
come in contact with the fire at all, as they do in 
direct perception. In the whole process of infer- 
ence, I see smoke on the mountain, and to that 
extent, my senses come in contact with an object. 

Inferred knowledge depends upon two things. 
First, I must see the smoke on the mountain. 
This is technically called Secondly, it is 

nccessary that from my past experience I must 
have gathered that whereever there is smoke there 
is fire. This is technically called I bring 

my past experrence to bear upon the present case 
of the smoke on t'ne mountain. This is technically 
called Ttrcšf And this results in the final judgment 
that the mountain is fiery 

Tr. Scrutinisation consists in the knowledge 
that the case uiuler consideration possesses the 
vuhcatory mark characterised by invariable conco- 
mitance. e. g. this mountain possesses smoke that 
is invariably associated with fire. 

The author now proceeds to define which 
gives us As said above, inferred knowledge 

results from the co—ordination of two distinct 
congitions. The thing on the basis of the presence 
of which I am going to form the judgment must 
be present in the particular instance ('r^n=nf?n). The 
smoke raust be present on the mountain on which 
I am going to infer the existence of fire. Again, I 
must have a knowledge of the invariable concomi- 
tance («flfä) between smoke and fire which I 
must have derived from my past experience. Both 
these result in what is known as 

Tr. And the cognition produced by it that 
the mountain is fiery is inferred knowledge. 
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The definition is simple in the light of the 
above explanation. 

Tr. Invariäble concomitance consists in the 
certainty of association that wherever there is smoke 
there is fire. 

This association is either positive ($TOTOfr) 
or negative ( %TOsq fflh% ) or both ( ) accor- 

ding as we can give a similar instance to support 
the argument on händ, or a dissimilar instance or 
both. To take the instance of the smoky mount- 
ain, we can state the invariable concomitance in 
either of the two ways. 

We can say wherever there is smoke there is 
fire, as in a kitchen ( TO TO uikto to srffc: TOI ) 
or, negatively, wherever there is no fire there is 
no smoke, as in a lake. (TO TO WWPI TO 
*l*ll ) This sort' of concomitance is called 
«TOTOffäftfö positive and negative concomitance 
because we can substantiate it with two kinds of 
instances similar (the kitchen ) and dissimilar (the 
lake ). 

But it is not possible always to give instances 
of both kinds. Sometimes we can adduce a similar 
instances only; sometimes there will be no similar 
instances but only dissimilar ones which are equa- 
lly effective in proving the case on händ. If we 
can adduce a similar instance only the concomit¬ 
ance is called «nfa (positive concomitance). 

To take an instance:—The jar is nameable because 
it is cognisable, ( sftro: sfonm )—we can state 
the concomitance only positively. Because there 
is nothing in the world that is not nameable and 
hence a dissimilar instance we cannot come across. 
Thus we can say, 
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Whatever is cognisable is nameable like a 
piece of cloth ( qq qq qqq?q aq qq vtfämš q*w qž i ) 

But for want of a dissimilar instance we can- 
not, say, whatever is not nameable is not cognis¬ 
able, there being nothing that is not nameable. 

If we can adduce a dissimilar instance only, 
the cöncomitance can be negative only. Thus in 
the syllogism, 

Earth difif ers from other substances, because 
it possesses sm ell ( 2*^1 | | qq qq 

«tqrqiq: q as^qq^ qqi u ) 

we cannot adduce a similar irfstance. Because any 
instance that could be called similar will be 
included in the class of earth and as such cannot 
be cited in support of the argument. To be 
clear, if I were to say, whatever has smell differs 
from other substances like a flower, I shall be 
arguing in a circle. Because flower being earthy 
is included in the case under consideratton and as 
such cannot support it. 

In such^cases we have to depend upon negative 
instances (iqq^) supporting negative concomitance. 
Thus in the inference under consideration, I have 
to give the concomitance only negatively, 

Whatever does not differ from substances 
other than earth does not possess smell like water 
[ qst ^qOqqqc^ qq q;qq<tfq, qqi ]. This is 

negative concomitance. It should be seen that 
definitions because they touch upon the whole of 
the thing defined, can be supported by dissimilar 
instances and negative concomitance, and are 
hence described as «q®sq&fo% fa. 

The student must have thus seen that, accord- 
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ing to the possibilty or othervvise of adducing a 
similar of dissimilar instance, one can make use of 
positive ornegative concomitance in the formation 
of a syllogism. This positive or negative conco¬ 
mitance determines the name of the indicatory 
mark also. Thus, in the instances given above, 

Smoke is an indicatory mark that is both pos¬ 
itive and negative () because with regard 
to it both kinds of concomitance can be given. 

In the second instance cognisability is an 
indicatory mark that is positive only, ) 

for with regard to it only positive concomitance 
can be given. 

In the third instance, smell is a negative 
indicatory mark, ( ) because with regard 

to it only a negative concomitance can be given. 

Finally, the whole inference beeomes positive 
or negative or positive-negative according as the 
indicatory mark is positive or negative or positive- 
negative. 

Tr. consists in the presencc of the less 

extensive on the mountain ete. 

has been explained above. 

is the particular thing about vvhich we 
make the inference. In the stock instance of 
smoke and fire, the mountain is the on which 
'gtf the «Tl«T abides. Note that before anything 
can be a *r^f it must satisfy either of the two cond- 
itions:— 

Either I must be eurious (Šfä5R:=doubtful) 
to infer something about the mountain or though 
I myself am not so eurious to know the thing 
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myself I must bc inclincd to convey it to others 
( to prove ) The former is the ^ ina 

an inference for oneslf; the latter isaW 
in an inference for others ('TtiqfšJJTIJT ). 

The terms and are important. 
the less extensive is the indieatory mark also var- 
iously called /§äf or lä ortn^JT. The indieatory mark 
reeeives this name beeause its extension is less 
than that of the thing proved which therefore 
eomes to be called the more extensive ( ) . 

Srnoke is found in a lesser number of instances 
than fire. In a red-hot iron ball there is fire but 
there is no smoke. Thus smoke eomes to be called 
the s^r-^r the less extensive and fire the more 

extensive. 

Two kinds of 3rg?iR. 

Tr. Inference is of two kinds:—that effeeted 
for onescl /, and seeond ly, that effeeted for others. 

The student should not suppose that the two 
varieties are quite independent. The first lies at 
the base of the seeond' The first refers to the 
proeess of inference without any regard for formal 
statement. The seeond is merely the first put 
in a definite form. , to convey the inference that 
I have informally made to another. When I infer 
fire on the mountain, I do informally go through 
the wholc proeess which is formally laidout when 
I want to convince others of its truth. The 
inference for others ( WJf-JiTrc) is nothing but the 
five-membered syllogism ( «IPT) of tfitnr. 

TTr. Injerence for oneself is the cause of inferr- 
ed bjx&toledgc for oneself. TTo toit, häving realised by 
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repeated obserüalion , in tbe case of the great \ilchen and 
similar other places, the inoariahle concomitance that 
wheretier there is smoke there is fire , when one goes 
to the mountain and douhts if there is fire thereon he 
happens to see smoke on it and remembers the invaria * 
ble concpjnitance that wherever there is smoke there is 
fire. c Chen arises a consciousness “ *Chis mountain 
possesses smoke that is inVariahly assoeiated With fire. ’ 
Vhis itself is called the serutinisation of the indieatory 
mark. From this, one gets the inferred fcnott/ec/ge, 
“ the mountain is fiery. “ This is what is k noWn as 
inference for oneself. 

Note the four stages in an inference for oneself. 

(1) «rsrsRftrr (2) (3) (4) sisföfö. 

‘CV. When, on the other händ, häving himself 
inferred fire on the mountain one uses the six-memb- 
ered argument to conoince another, that is an inference 
intended for others. e. g. «rätfr qfeqiq l qi qf 'fR- 

i q«n i a*n qiqq. i nwraqi ii 

< CV. ?By the indieatory mark that is conveyed in this 
way the other party also is convinced of the existence 
of fire. 

* —i ■■ i . ■ '!2E2ZESSS8SESk 

anc ^ * ts ^ ve members. 

'TTr. The members of the syllogism flve in number, are 
Assertion, (sfitäff) Reason, (), Illustraiion 
Application, ( 3q*rq ), Conclusion, (ftqq«T) 

qf%*TR. is ufavr 

is $3 

qq qq qq*qq ciq qft: qqr i s 
3?q ^ — sqqq 

qwixiqi — faqqq. 
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The student should master the above form as 
also the one given below to be able to put into 
logical form an argument based on positive or 
negative or positive-negative concomitance. It 
should be seen that the use of either of these 
varieties of concomitance depends upon the po- 
ssibility of adducing an instance in supportof it. 

gfaqf | qRm 

| 

qštflWr »r 3»<š I 

| 

R cRt | fänWT. 

The members of the or syllogism only 
formally embody vvhat is informally present in a 
A desire or expectancy is created by the 
first member which is satisfied by the subsequent 
members. ___ 

VVS of srgiTR. 

Tr. The scrutinization of the indicatory mark 
is the special cause in an inference intended for 
oneself and that intended for others. Therefore 
scrutinization is the inference. 

It should be seen that the special cause of an 
inference as given by is according to the new 
flfPo'5 view, and is in conflict with the definition of 
given before. For is itself the «TWK, and 
not the «IWIWI. _ 

Tr The indicatory mark is th ree j oid :— ( I ) 
Positive-negative , ( 2 ) Positive, and (3) Negative • 
Positive-negative indicatory mark is one about which a 
positive and and negative concomitance can be pred- 
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icated. ‘ Whereüer ihere is smo\e there is fire as in the 
kjtchen, ’ is positive concomitance. Whereoer there is 
no fire there is no smoke as * n ° great lake ” is 
negatiüe concomitance. ‘Positive indicatory mark is 
one ahovt which only a positive concomitance can be 
predicated. e. g. *Che jar is nameable hecause it is 
cognisable like a piece of cloth. In this instance there 
is no negatiüe concomitance hetween cognisability and 
nameahility fFjecause eoerything is cognisable and 
nameable. “ühe negatiüe indicatory mark is one about 
which only a negatiüe concomitance can be postulaled. 
e. g. Earth differs from other ( substances ), on 
account of possessing. smell. Whatever does not differ 
from other substances does not possess smell, like ivaler. 
Tihis is not so Tjherefore it is not like them ( i. e. 
smell-less. ) In this case there is no positiüe instance to 
illustrate the positive concomitance that whatever 
possesses smell differs from other substances, because 
the entire Earth is the subject of the argument. 

See notes on Concomitance. 


TO* 

Tr. The is a it thing the presence of the 
(thing to be froved ) on which isdoubtful; e. g. the 
mountain when the fossessiom of the smoke is the 
reason 

cp. notes on «njspltii 

V STO. 

A similar instance is one which is ascertained 
to possess the thing to be proved; e. g. a great 
kitchen , in the case just cited. 

Note that in a similar instance the similarity 
is determined by the presence of the (thing to 
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be proved ). Thus a fiery place (not a smoky one) 
is to be regarded as similar instance, in the instance 
of the fiery mountain. 

T r. A dissitnilar instance is one from which 
the absence of the thing to be proved is ascertained; 
e. g. the great lake in the case on händ. 

An instance without fire will come under this 
class. It is an observation of the similar and dis- 
smilar instances that enables us to understand the 
concomitance positively and negatively. 

The word can be explained in two ways:— 

(?) tanmer: () which 

are |gs in appearance ouly and defectve. 

(R) 3TR(G: defects in the §5 or fallacies 

When the «3i<ii?«f defincs luuret as argfäfitafit- 
the ‘ object of right knowledge 
preventing argfafät '—which is the same as the ^tas in 
the |g,--it evidently takes in the second 

sense. Whether we take this meaning or that the 
ultimate outcome is the same. Because, according 
to the first interpretation, we have to deal with 
fallacious tgs which is virtually the same as deal- 
ing with the fault in the |g, which is the meaning, 
according to the second derivation. 

An easier method to understand a “ larata ” 
is to recognise that it consists in either of the five 
requisites of a valid lg. in general, being absent. 
The five requisites of a valid |g are (1) 
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(R) €q% Sv? (* ) ÄTOKpinFcRsi (v) «rafcitaTO (*») 
3?e?aiciqea??r. 

(1) Violation of qsjrafo. 

[ 3n«Rfl%5 and ^TTfäs. p. 32. ] 

If we want to infer fire on the moun- 
tain the smoke, must be present on the moun- 
tain which is the subjeet. 

Violation of this requisite may take place in 
two ways: (1) There may be no q^r e. g. the mountain 
at all (2) or, the lg e. g. smoke may be absent 
from the W- Accordingly a violation of will 

result in two tfWWttrs. (1) that in which the qsj does 
not exist at all; and (2) in which the lg is absent 
from the qg. The first is the sjiwaifäg out of the 
three varieties of «fäs. 

The stock instance is I ®Rf=R^qiT 

«mwfr* a sky-lotus is an 
thing as much as a qrofäqFl, or a castle in 

the air. So, to infer anything about it, is futile. 
This is the i. e. one in which the 

assumption of the qsy (WW of the lg) itself is 
hypothetical, baseless. * 

It is very easy to deteet this fallacy, beeause 
what exists and what does not exist are matters 
known, as a ruie, by every man of the world. 
Supposing I infer anything about a hare’s horn 
the fallacy in my reasoning will be too patent. 
Again, if I were to infer anything about the idols 
(Hjüt) of Islam, the faflW will be «rwiräte, beeause, 
everybody knows Islam does not admit idol-wor- 
ship. If we were to infer anything about the dark 
complexion of a Londoner or the white complexion 
of a negro in Africa-not in the U. S. A.--or the 
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:cnerosity of a typical Aberdonian we shall commit 
he of etwni%5, because all these cases (Ws) 

lo not exist at all. 

Soine say that anothcr variety of is 

>ossible. If I infer something which is already 
mown and hence requires no inference, my $3 is 
np-Wlfä®. Thus if I were to infer that I have body 
?ecause I am a man, my inference will suffer from 
his drawback. Herethe viz. ‘I’ does exist but 
s not ‘ 'TST 1 in the logical sense because there is 
io ( ittaiuRlTT) or desire ( or necessity) to prove 
:he thing inferred. Sanskrit requires that there 
nust be at least a desire to prove something about 
i thing, before it can be called 't^t. The fallacy 
•esulting from the absence of the tä from the *r^t is 
i^Tlräfe;, second variety of stfhg. 

The stock instance is 515^3^: Every- 

jody knows that is not ( cognised by the 
jye) but ^1%^ ( heard by the ear). Thus does 

lot at all abide in 3®^. The 53 , therefore, is 
non-existent on the W. 

This fallacy is much obvious and can be 
easily detccted. Thus if I were to say that the 
cannibals are enlightened because educated I 
commit this fallacy. Because education is con- 
spicuous by its absence in cannibals. Again, if I 
were to say, that «oti? is a&Tlfö*» because he admits 
four H*H°Ts, I shall be committing this fallacy 
because «0113 has stated the snfl«is to be two. This 
will show how one can easily detect this fallacy. 

2 Violation of 

[3rarerc«JT afoeifära* p- 30 ] 

The second requisite of a valid iä is that it 
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should be present in the 918J instances i.e. instances 
where the exists. Thus when I want to infer 
fire on the mountain on the basis of the smoke, 

I must be sure that smoke is present in those cases 
only where there is fire. Thus I have seen smoke 
coming out of the kitchen and I know there is fire 
therein. This strengthens my conviction that there 
must be fire on the mountain also, because I see 
smoke thereon. 

InŠ^s^fö arg?!!*, it is true, the requircment of 
is not fulfilled. But stiil it is valid.^Becausc 
there is no gqst at all By its very nature 
«igJTtJt leaves no seope for STST and stiil possesses 
the power to prove the particular thing. Thus in 

| qxri i a«rr i ci’Jr l 

is not found in anything else but ?«fl 
which is the *r^r. So there is is no similar instance 
and hence the 53 is not faulty at all, if it is not 
found in the SW which does not exist. 

But the absence ofawsr^ invalidates an atgfafa 
in cases where the 52 is present only in the q«5 
though there are tiqsj instances. Thus in an ■ätgtU'T 
of the kind, *rörsft<a:l 3*5^', is present only in 
the t$T, 5155; but is not present in any of the ST8J 
instances though there are so many-all things 
constituting the tjqtj* This results in the 5*5W® 
called 3THr^R°i which is defined as the one that is 
absent both from similar (*PTST) and dissiinilar 
(fö<ra) instances. Of course the defeet consists 
only in its being absent from the similar instances 
(flq??); its absence from the fätsj is no defeet; 
because overy valid 55 1S required to be absent 
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froml the The m&TK is given in the 

definition only to show its exclusive nature. 

Thisfallacy is not generally difficult to detect. 
It is exactly the fault known as arguing in a circle. 
If I say that the Aberdonians are stingy because 
they are Aberdonians I commit this fallacy. Som- 
etimes it may be a little more subtle, because the 
tjj though exclusively abiding in the could be 
made out to be so with some difficulty. Thus in an 
of the type Svar is inhuman because there 
one army butchers another,’ the is the exclusive 
description of war and hence we commit the fallacy 
of aigiwn sftqnfor-s I 3 , 

( 3 ) Violation of õülflrT 

[ «WOT affoifära p. 30 ] 

To rcturn to our instance of the ficry mountain, 
our infcrence that it is fiery because smoky is as 
much strengthencd by our observation of smoke in 
similar instances (trrg) like kitchen as by our 
ccrtain knowledge that it is absent from dissimilar 
instances ( ) i. e. instances in which fire, to 

take our instance, is absent. Thus my conviction 
that the mountain is fiery is as much strengthened 
by my observing smoke in a kitchen with fire as 
by my failure to observe it in a lake without fire. 
Thcrefore, if any 53 be found in the also, 
evidently my inference ceases to be valid. I begin 
to suspect that though the thing inferred may be 
true, its opposite may also be true, because I find 
the same lä present in a dissimilar instance, i. e. in 
an instance with the opposite or negation of the 
ftrer. This fallacy is styled «NKffltafrTC because 
the «3 is gi^ROT to sisj and also. 

Thus to take the stock instance, wil 

(because it is cognisable), we know that 
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the 5WK3 is present in instances where fire is 
present (sw) as well as instances from which 
it is absent (fäw). Thus a lake isas much sübt 
as a aqqR belongs to each and everything 

that can be the object of a cognition. Thus being 
present in the also, this is not conclusive. 

The student should study this fallacy vcry 
carefully because the majority of fallacious argum- 
ents suffer from it. It is not so obvious as the 
others and demands some wide knowledge for its 
apprehension. 

In our daily life, we indulge in fallacies that 
are mostly redueible to this because of our limited 
knowledge. Thus if I were to say to my learned 
friend that some x. y. z. is a great social reformer 
because, like Ranade, he is a Judge of the Bom- 
bay High Court, I commit this fallacy. Because 
my learned friend knows that many a judge has 
sat on the judge’s chair without caring a jot for 
the social uplift of his countrymen. So the lg viz. 
being a judge is defeetive because it is found in 
the also viz. those cases where a judge was 
not a social reformer. 

Again, if I were to say that x. y. z. is a great 
edueationist, because, like Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, 
he is a member of the University Senate, I again 
commit the same fallacy A pan with knowledge 
of thihgs educational knows too well how there are 
some who do not know the A. B. C. of edueation 
take their seats on the Senate; in other words, he 
knows that the lg is present in the also. 

Again, if I were to say that x. y z. can not be 
intelligent because he belongs to the depressed 
elasses, I commit the same fallacy. Because, new 
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it is known by all, how intelligence is not the 
special privilege of a few. One knows how brilliant 
people are not wanting in the depressed classes 
So being present in the 1%?? also this tä is 

( 4 ) Violation of *n%Ht<fand õJ[|fTt?q both 

[£*5 P - 31 ] 

The violation of these two requisites results 
into the fallacy called its®. It is needless to point 
to the importance of both in a valid 3T3HH because 
it is already made clear above. 

The stock instance is fäsi: I 

Evcrybody knows that whatever is tifl or done is 
because there was a time when it did not 
exist. So, will go to prove of and 

not its In other words, the is present 

in the also from where it ought to be absent. 
Again, the is absent from all STC8J instances, 

because nothing in the world which is coexists 
with That is what is meant by d^fining 

as rohich coexists inüariably With the 

negalion of the thing that is to be proved. 

This fallacy is also easy to detect. For it 
arises from specifyingatg which will exactly prove 
the opposite. If I were to infer that my friend 
will be an athlete because he drinks kettles of tea 
or smokes scores of cigarettes the same fallacy 
will occur. Such instances will show how one can 
casily detect this fallacy. 

(5) Violation of auSRqiaqsi?* [«?sn%q$l p. 31] 

Sometimes the 9W 9T4 and may 

be unascertained in the case of a but there may 
be an opposite argument of stronger force which 
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destroys the first argument. Such fallacies are 
called >8<3lf?PWJ ‘ to which there is a rival \ 

The stock instance is an^ftcU I 

( The arircr is and perceived by the same 

sense as the «rf%, individual ^). The rival 
argument is farnira. i i Here WTO 

is a ScSlftfW 53 , because the more appealing tä viz. 

disproves We know how 51®^ is fff 

which necessarily proves 3?ftRq?q. We are not so 
conclusive as regards which may or may 

not prove 

We have to interpret the fallacy only in this 
way. We have to take the second argument as 
the stronger of the two and more valid. Otherwise 
if we take both the arguments as inconclusive, 
there remains no difference between SSlfowj and 
afosifere. Thus while in Scsföisj we are conscious 
of a definite tä which proves the opposite of the 
sjwf and thus makes it invalid, in awsifcH* the «iwr 
may be right but yet inconclusive. Thus 

SŽfa^RC. may be right or wrong; it is incon¬ 
clusive. While in ww;, the 

is invalid 1 . This is what is meant by 

3 e^faqsj: where there is a 
different tä to prove the negation of the first. 

From this it will be cleai that in 9?SU$RJ, the 
second argument must be stronger than the first. 
The contention of some that in fRJlrttaj, both the 
arguments are of equal force is therefore untrue. 
After we admit that the second argument is 
stronger, naturally we have to admit that in SRsrffcRJ, 

1 Cp. ^t§: — 

wjw: I —s. 2 - 2 - 28 . 
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the opposite argument must. be based on ««jrk 
only to distinguish it from Riföfl where alšo a 
stronger conclusion disproves the first but it must 
be taken to be derived from means of proof other 
than siguiH lest RlföfT will be the same as 

How to distinguish the fallacy from fä&T ? 
While in fäw the lä given proves the opposite of 
what it is supposed to prove ( proves arftsw 

and not fäcRcR as stated in the «ignia ) in SKsftiRSj, the 
does not prove the opposite necessarily. It is 
only inconclusive. In i%W, the may be true or 
false. In SRSjfarej, it is false. 

To be able to deteet the fallacy one must be 
able to know a more conclusive argument proving 
the opposite and thus setting at naught the argu¬ 
ment given. Thus, if I say, the earth is steady 
beeause vve do not tumble as we walk on its 
surfaee, I commit this fallacy beeause the stronger 
inference that as a planet of a lesser magnitude than 
the Sun it ought to move disproves my first 
conclusion. Similarly, if I say, ‘Education is bad 
beeause it taxes the brain, ’ I commit the same 
fallacy beeause everybody knows the argument 
that education is good beeause it imparts culture. 

( 6 ) Violation of arsiförftw* p. 33 ] 

If the «l«r proved by a «tsjftpwrej is disproved 
by another $3 in a more valid aigRin, the cf a 
Rtfoftä is disproved by any other but «rgRH. 
Thus a stronger argniR invalidates the ai«T in the 
first while a stronger invalidates the 

in the seeond. That is why has been 
defined as 4 one the äbsence of the «!** of which is 
determined by a different means of proof ’ 

In the stock instance srftT.* 3f*J w l* we 

\ 
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find that the of 8# is disproved by the 

stronger JHOT of S3RJ according to which it is hot. 
N at that stc*raj is stronger than 3T3SR in all cases 
becaute being SfOTs both stand on the same level. 
Here we say that it is stronger because it agrees 
with experience and is more reliable while the 
3T3*-*, 3TEP 3T3 51 ! 5 &c does not. [ ««f 

33SR JTST^fcl qiNcMH. ] 

Really speaking sfsftwsj and *nfö?I are similar 
in nature and instances of one may be as well 
instances of the other. The only difference is in 
the way in which the fallacious 53s are repudiated. 
If we take the help of a stronger atjpn* 1 » the fallaci¬ 
ous Š3 is if of a stronger STOW other than 

eijpfl 51 it is 3H%?T. Thus instances adduced to illust- 
rate SWforej hoid good in the case of only 

with the difference that in the latter the stronger 
3WT should not be 8?jj*ns but some other. If I dis- 
prove the erroneous SH 1 that 2*41 is steady by 
häving recourse the ^W^s of stlfls like Newton the 53 
becomes ntfäff. 

(7) Violationof f«rc$H^«?irfiTl(owing to anamfä) 

[štaifös. p. 32 ] 

We have already seen while discussing 
siwsifoffös how the fallacy arises on account of 
the $3 being present in the There the 53 was 
such as was not in an invariable concomitance 
with the SM owing to its being found with the SM 
as well as its ersra. The idea that is prominent 
in the SMwftstfars is that the $3 is too wide to 
prove the SM. In the fallacy that we are discuss¬ 
ing at present, no*doubt the $3 is found both with 
the SM and its «ISIS, the «Tlüf being thus violated 
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but what is fclt more prominently is the fact 
that the could be valid and prove the if 
cnly we were to limit its scope by an 3Tffö. 

The stock instance is tlrcrr 1 We see 

how is present also in instances like the red- 

iiot ball of iron (flgwprr®) where is present but 
-ut is not present. Thus pliiti is vitiated in 

-atch |gs. But further, we are conscious of the 
vcry close association of 'if? and And we feel 
the I 3 is not too wide. It could prove the 
reasonably il we were to limit its scope just a 
little by stating that W must be (joined 

with or fed by wet fuel). In other words, we say 
that the sigw, 1 is as 

valid as any other. And the 

is fallacious only in so iarasthe 15 is a little wider 
than it ouyht to be, on account of the 
mw ). [witer is delinitely wider than 

because the former is unconditioncd, the 
latter conditioned. ] 

In the instance of 

swKvret. we feel that the |g is too wide and no 
reasonablc condition (OTifä) limiting its scope 
could makc it a valid Šlä as in the above fallacy. 

In short, in Kti«f<3li«5we are conscious that an 
sqifa (or) condition ) will set the lä aright while 
in it;'4R D iK7iRt-£ sucli consciousncss is not present. 

It must be confessed that the distinetion 
bctwcen the two figures is suhtle and may be said 
to be subjeetive also. What I feel to be an instance 
ofsntRGifrfilRffi may be taken for one of by 

another with equal justicc and ccgor.cy. That is 
vvhy some logieians have uiken both the iallacies 
to be identical. But as it stands, if I can set my 
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finger on an 3711% (condition ) in the case of a Ü3 
I shall be justified in taking the |g to be 
otherwise called 3t7ll%=s. If no such 3711% could be 
caught hoid of, the Hg could be reasonably styled 
3(3W7J%5Elfoiq;. 

This could be shown by taking one of the 
instances adduced to illustrate To 

revert to the instance of Sir Ashutosh, if I say 
that the lg ‘beingmember of the Senate,’ if it werc 
to be valid, ought to be conditioned by ‘ provided 
there is a wide experience of the methods of study 
and tuition 1 the Šg becomes s^F-q^iivfS One must 
admit that any member on the Senate who has a 
wide experience of the methods of study and tuition 
is an eductionist like Sir Ashutosh. It is a valid 
argument; and the argument in question is invalid 
because unconditioned as it ought to be. 

Thus to judge whether a lg is o^r 

3PW»i|«NilRrc> one must see whether there is an 3711% 
to limit its seope or not. 

What is an 37if%:—From the above diseussion 
the nature of an 37li% raust have beeome clear. It 
is an adventitious circumstance, a condition which 
ought to be present before a eertain which is too 
wide could be valid. 

3711% is defined by the as: 3MJs3J7-i?% sfä 

SPWlsqiTTi: 3711%: i. e 3711% is that which being wider 
than the 3l«T is not wider than the W. 
is ®n7$ of the 9R viz. 33 (in 73Š1 i. e. 

we find wherever there is33. But it is 

not the sqi 7 $ of the 3133-31? in the instance-because 
we cannot say wherever there is 7f| there is ansj« 3333 in 
because 3Ü exists in many cases where ^l??3333i3 
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is not .present. In short, an sqifö is invariably asso- 
ciated with the but not so with the tnqi. In 
other words, it is a condition which if tacked to the 
53 will make it conclusive and capable of rightly 
proving the thing in question. Thus atraNlŠlft 
liidri is a valid to prove qqqfi. 

is explained as 

sfallföq. That is «i«paniq» which cannot be the 
counterentity of the absolute negation coexisting 
with the q: vr^cumq: q?q 

sfaqifam. ]. Thus 3Ti?'SHHqtn i s not the sfaqrfH 
( viz. qs, qs the) of the 3Wll, ( qJlfliq, qsimq ete. ) 
coexisting with the g[*q, qqqfl. With qq exist ewils 
of everything that is not qq e. g. qsnqq, qsiqiq the 
counterentities of which are qi, qa: ete This is 
an euphuistic way of saying that aTlipqqqqrq is 
invariably assoeiated with qqq?q. 

is explained as Qjqqqfogr^cliqiqqfh- 

qiwqjt [ ^iqqici^f^qRifaqtt-JT. ] 

i. e. qiqqiõqiqc is what is counterentity of the 
absolute negation coexisting with the ?uq«T. Thus 
just as qs, T£ ete. are the ai%qir%.s of the absolute 
negations coexisting with H% the Siqi, atll^qqgqhr is 
also the afäqiR^ of the which coexists with 11%. 
In other words, 11% may exist in the absence of 
ailfjqqgqin. 

qa, q$ ete. are siqqq^Kq^iqiisnqqifH but they 
are not while ni^qq&Jtq 

is so. Hence is the 3qn% in the instance 

under consideration. 

( 8 ) p. 31.] 

We have seen how similar instances and 
dissimilar instances help us to be definite as reg- 
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ards the ‘ capacity of the to prove the HM.’ 
Naturally enough when there is no 97ST nor wc 
feel diffident about the validity of the 53 to do so. 
It is such Ü3 that forms the province of the ®f 3 T- 

When we say that in this variety of 
there is no ^TT^T nor fäqsj naturally we imply that 
in this the <T2j is the Pdalityof things. Every 

object in the world must be the subject of the 
inference to bring about the absence of the t? 7 sr and 
This is the implication of the definition 
iy'i ich has ncilhzr a positiüz instanco 
nor a negative initancz to :>'. >0 ’ its validity. 

The stock instanee i; . Hcre as 

every-thing is included in the 72? ( tl# ) there is 
neither a similar nor a dissimilar instanee'to prove 
the validity of the inference. 

This fallacy is easy to deteet. If everything 
in the world is the subject of the inference the 
fallacy is 

It should be seen that in 3TtnwR°i, there are 
and I77SJ both, though the 5gs are absent from 
them. 


l^r*M s ( 9 in al1 ) 


ssqfasrrt or 4 5 ttftfäqraj arfäg; 

I 


lgreiw 231^17'^ 3®tg7- 


9 srifäl 


8õ7l r -7f7I' 
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How to differentiate the 

1 If is violated for want of the 'ISJ itself it is 

2 If 'ttjqifor is „ ,, „ ,, ■ „ 53 in the ^ it is 

3 If only tfff is violated it is ®l€RR<n aft$FF?R;. 

4&5 If only is violated it is aftwfcn; 

or sqF^lfög if we feel the presence of an Sllfö. 

0 If both flTTŠNfar and fä72jr^RJifW, are violated 
though there are *rre? and it is fös. 

7 If is violated it is 3?HcSJi?i'T^r. 

8 If i s violated it is sriföx 

9 If and IWJ do not exist at all it is arsräsft 5 !, 

It should be seen that an instance of one fallacy 
can, sometimes, be that of another too. It dep- 
ends upon one’s knowledge to detect the fallacy. 
Thus an inference of the type: the earth is steady 
because we are steady may be an instance of 
dr according as we advance a stronger srg- 

HRÜtSWJT or 3T3«IR. 

This holds good in the case of other fallacies 
also. The student is required only to justify his 
view-point of fallacy. Twostudents may detect 
different fallacies in the same argument and be yet 
both of them right. 


Tr. That which is the special cause of know¬ 
ledge by comparison is comparison. Knowledge 
by comparison consists in the cognition of the relation 
of the name and the nanted. Its special cause is the 
knowledge of siinilarity. The remembrance of the 
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sense of tke words meant for protracted application 
is the intermediate operation. 

The process that leads to an has been 

well described in a different reading. Its purport 
is: A person who is ignorant of the object denoted 
by the word ( a wild ox ) is toid by a forester 
that a is an animal that bears close resembl- 
ance to a bull. As later the man happens to go to 
a forest he comes across an animal that bears a 
close resemblance to an ox but is not identical 
with it. At once he remembers the words of the 
forester and comes to the conclusion that the 
animal before him must be the (the wild ox.) 

Thus is only the realisation of the conn- 
ection of a name with the object denoted by it 
( ) It depends upon similarity between 

two objeets and is hence called The words 

of the forester, who is very much acquainted with 
matters relating to forest, in the instance, only 
perform the funetion of apprising the ignorant 
person of the similarity between the bull and the 

*uw. 

« * 

These are the constituents of this process:—• 
( 1 ) Ignorance of the sense of a word; ( 2 ) Know- 
ledge that the object resembles a particular thing, 
derived from a reliable authority; ( 3 ) Direct 
pereeption of an object that bears sueh a res¬ 
emblance; ( 4 ) The remembrance of the words of 
that authority; and '{ 5 )| The knowledge that the 
particular object is called by that name. 

technically means words that con- 
vey their sense by protraetion. In is like a 
bull,’ the sense is protracted to the particular animal 
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on the basis of similarity. The interpretation of the 
words as “ authoritative direction ” given by some 
does not take note of the technical significance 
attached to the word and must be hence discarded. 

Note that the Wf in this case is in conflict with 
the definition of given by the author before. 
For being a quality ( 3H a g«i) cannot 

be the abode of any activitY as it is required to 
be by the definition ( «nqrc^ 3T9IWJI TOU,') 

what is meant is that the q roduces the 
of the remembrance of the words of the authority 
wuh a protracted sense 


Tr. Word is tite sente nce of an authoritative 
person. An authoritative person is one who spea.ks 
facts. Sentence consists of a group of words. e. g. 
i Bring the cow.' A word is what possesses Power to 
cotivey sense. Power is a convention () set up 
by the desire of God that front a particular word a 
parlicutar sense is to be undrstood. 

q?:—Note the view if the aiRfojs that in a 
sentence each word contributes to the general 
sense of the sentence and is thus equal in import- 
ance to other words in the sentence. In other 
words, they do not give prominence to one word 
in a sentence over others. According to the *ftota$s 
the verb is the most important member of the 
sentence, all other words merely conditioning its 
sense (cp, the ) 

The modern mfltes say that it 
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does not depend-omthe desire of God to ässign 
sense to a word. • It is-tnan whc nämes things at 
his freewill, theysay. 

\ ’ 

Note that 5IN> is only one of the powers 
of the word. It is also called srfösi. The fliPNis 
admit t\^o kinds of power:—Power ofprimary 
significance (arfasn) and (2) power of implication 
(cssjoir). The third power admitted by the grammar- 
ians and-rhetoricians is power of suggestion,(5q»3Rr) 
which the tnf&Es indude under the first two. 

Tr. Expectancy , oompatibility and juxtaposi- 
tion a re the cause of the apprehension of the meaning 
a sentence. Expectancy consists in the failure of a 
word to convey a coherenLsmseJn the absence of a not- 
her word. Compatibility consists in the sense bcing 
not irreconcileable. Juxtaposition consists in the 
utterance of the words in close succession. 

What is meant is this. (l) In a sentence the 
words must be mutually dependent. The absence 
of one word from the sentence must leave it inco- 
mplete. (etrefeji) (2) The sense yielded by the 
constituent words of the sentence must agree with 
facts in our experience. (JfNm) (3) The words, 
when they are uttered, must give us a connected 
notion, and must be hence uttered without any 
great interval passing between the utterance of one 
word and another (šfäfö.) 

or. A sentence formed without expectancy ete. 
musi be unauthoritative. e. g. words like, ‘a coW , a horse , 
a man, an elephant', are not authoritätioe, for want 
oj expectancy; a sentence like ‘ One should sprinkle 
Withfire' is not ] authoritative for want of compati¬ 
bility. Of the words “ Bring the cow ” each. uttered 
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after a lõng inlcrval is not authoritative in the ahsence 
of juxlaposition. 

The author here gives illustration of the 
necessity of the three requisites of a valid sentence. 

Tr. Sentence is of two kincls:—Vedic and 
worldly. Every Vedic sentence is auihorüative beeause 
■it is spoken by God. Ts regards the worldly sentence 
that which is spoken by pers&ns of authority is 
authoritative. The rest ( of worldly sentences ) ere 
umudhoritntive. 

Vedic scntenccs:~-Thc Vedas, the Brahmanas 
and the Upanishads come under this elass. Worldy 
sentences:—The Smriti literature ( including the 
Sutras) written by the suges as also the words of 
other authoritative persuns come under this elass. 
Note that the smritis command authority beeause 
they aie based on the Vedas. If there is a conflict 
betwecn the two, Veda will bc held more author¬ 
itative. 

špsBJxP: —Note that the flli&Rs regard the 
Veda as spoken by God and thus häving a begin- 
ning, impermanent; the flfaitras regard it as 
permanent, vvithout a beginning or an end. All 
sound is impermanent, according to the tfH=6=6s. 

Tr. Verbdd knowledge is knowledge of the sense 
of a sentence. [ts speenil emise is Word. 

The remarks made on the conflict between 
the author’s definition cf and his assumption 
of 3°! as 'St 11 ! hoid good in fche present case also. 
[ as? is a 3°i ]. 

Verbal authority is to bo distinguished from- 
the direct pereeption of words. In the former one 
gets at the sense of the words. In the latter only 
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one hears the soundNote that indudes 
and qRftR under (I .% The^lföw 

says that all the swfts such as fy%SI come 

under the form given in the text. 

Tr. Erroneous knowledge is of three kinds. 
(J) Doubt , (2 ) Perverswn and (J) Argument by 
reductio a d absurdum method. 

♦ 

OTT. 

Tr. Doubt consists in an apprehension that refers 
‘to the attribution to oneand the same substance of many 
■conflicting attributes. e. g. “ Is this a pillav or a müri'1 

When one in darkness doubts whether a 
particular object is a pillar or a person, he attri- 
butes to the same substance the conflictig attri¬ 
butes of being a pillar and a man. Such knowledge 
is erroneous for in it one does not get definitely 
correct knowledge. 

The indudes dream under the head of 
Perversion ( mental). 

Tr. Perversion isfalse knowledge. e.g. the appreh¬ 
ension ‘ This is silver' in the case of a mother~o'~Pearl. 

In doubt there is reference to two extremities 
and hence it is indefinite. In perversion the person 
is definite but wrong. The instance of doubt will 
cease to be so as soon as the man mistakes the 
pillar for the person or vice versa. So lõng as he 
vascillates between two extremes he is in doubt; 
as soon as he definitely takes a thing for what it 
is not he perverts. 
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e Ur. Method of reductio ad absurdum consists in 
making the opponent accept the more extensioe when he 
accepts the less extensioe. 

What is meant is this. If my opponent does 
not admit, say, that the mountain is fiery even 
when he sees and admits that it is smoky, I shall 
convince him by arguing negatively. If there is 
no fire on the mountain, I shall say, there will 
be no smoke also. But as both of us see the smoke, 
we must admit that there is fire on the mountain. 
Thus this method is useful in convincing the oppo¬ 
nent of the invariable concomitance between two 
things which he is not prepared to admit. 

In this method I force the opponent to accept 
the more extensive viz. absence of smoke if he 
accepts the less extensive, viz. the absence of fire. 

( the more extensive is the STI 4 *!; the less extensive is 
the W; Smoke is present in many more instances 
than fire e. g. there is fire in the red-hot iron-ball 
but there is no smoke there. ) This method is 
subsumed under erroneous knowledge because 
therein we suppose, to take the instance, that 
there is no smoke and fire when both are there. 
At any rate, „here the error is conscious and 
purposeful and as such differs from the ordinary 
error. räfalfäsi indudes under doubt. 

Vt wfä* 

Tr. T(ememhrance is also tWofold; right and 
torong. Right rememhrance is what is produced by 
right opprehetision. Wrong remembrance is one that 
is caused by wrong apprehension. 
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If the original apprehension was erroneoi 
the remembrance also will be erroneous. If it 
correct the remembrancõ also will be correct. 


‘Pleasure is what isfell to be agreeable by all. 

As it is very difficult to corae across pleasur 
that is agreeable to all the definition has bee 
modified in the sfififö? so as to indude the feelinge 
pleasure of each and every individual. Wc hm 
‘that the pleasure of ono is the pain of another, ii 
our daily experience. If the difinition in the tex 
were aeeepted, sueh plcasurcs will be left out of it: 
seope. To indude the ui the definition has beer 
modified in the so as to make pleasure n 

subjeetive feeling. As modified the definitior 
?pr means whatever rcsults in the cognition 
“ I am happy. ” 

Vr. Whal ever is felt to he disagreeahle is pain 
'Desire is longing. flversion is hatred. 


V9o 5TWT. 

TTr. Effort is volilion. 

Note that what is meant by sptcjt is not the 
physical aet which is *4^, but the mental effort 
that precedes sudi an act. 

Tr. Merit is vohat results fr&rn ( the perfor- 
niTince of) aetions that have been preseribed ( by the 
Vedas. ) Demerit is what results from (the perfor - 
mancc of) aetions that are forbidden. 
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föföwfcfcä Such as s*q)<nesr, *r«$TR. 

,, ,, a rite to kill the enemy. 


V9^-\S« The jjajs of 

Tr. The eight beginning with cognition are 
the special qualities of the Seif. .As abiding in God, 
cognition , desire and effort are permanent; and they 
are impermanent as abiding in the individual sel f. 

Note that God does not possess g^r, 5 :^, ^sr, 

£<*, * 4 , mk. 


vsh wzm. 

Tr. Impression is threefold:-(1) Velocity, (2) 
Mental impression and (3) Elasticity. Velocity 
abides in the four substances beginning with earth 
( i. e. water, light and air ) and in the mind. 

Ether, time, space and seif are all-pervading 
and hence do not possess velocity. 

Tr. Mental impression produced by exper - 
ience is the cause of remembrance and abides only 
in the sel f 

See the section on sgfa. 

< CV. Elasticity is the impression that restores to 
its original form an object whose form ivas changed. 
It exists in earthy substances like a mai. 

Tr. jJcion is of the naiure of motion. An 
uptvard toss is the cause of conjunction roith the uptvard 
region. A downward throu) is the cause of conjunction 
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toith the lower region. Contraction is the cause of 
contact near the hody. Expansion is cause of contact 
aviay jrom the hody. Every other action is called 
action in general; It abides in the four substances 
beginning n>ith earth a nd the mind. 

. See section 5. Note , that the, all-pervading 
substances are incapable of action. 


V9V9 ST*n*T. 

Tr. Generality is permanent , one anu persists 
in many. It abides in substance, quality, and 
action. It is of two.kinds. (i[) the higher and (2) the 
lower. The higher is Existence. The lower is 
generality & f substance ete. 

—see section 6. The stanza ete. 

gives the reason why «fflRs and SOTWs cannot be 
many. 

W2T:—If generality were assumed to be imper- 
manent sometimes the individual of a particular 
elass will be found without its elass feaures which 
is absurd. 


Tr. Particularities abide in etemal substances 
and distinguish them. 

See section 7. 


^ mm. 

Tr. Intimate relation is permanent relation 
abiding in things inseparably connected. Inseparably 
■ connected things are those of which one as lõng as it 
does noi perish exists only resting on the other. T7hey 
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are the follotüing paks’. — (1) the part and the whole; 
(2 ) The quality and its suhstratum; ( 3 ) The action 
and its substratum; (4) TThe class and the indi- 
vidual of the c/ass; a nd (5) T 3 .rticula.rity and 
etemal suhstance. 

See section 8, 


AND 

Tr. Jn tecedent nonexistence is without a hegin- 
ning but has an end. It exists prior to the production 
of the effect. Lonsequent nonexistence has a beginning 
hut no end. Jt exists after the effect comes into existence. 

Note that both and presuppose 

the production of the effect and are thus related 
to the problem of causation. There is of 

before it comes into existence. As soon as it comes 
into existence the disappears. That is why it 
is said to to be without a beginning and with an 
end. T he end of the antecedent nonexistence is 
brought about by the appearance of the effect. 

Consequent non-existence is produced as 
.soon as the is destroyed, and lasts for all time 
to come. Thus it has a beginning but no end. The 

is therefore the of the production of 

Tr. Ahsolute non-existence is one which lasts 
thrqugh the three times and which has a counterentity 
characterised by contact. e. g. there is no jar on the 
ground. 
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There are two views regarding absolute non¬ 
existence. According to the tšlfäss it refers to things 
that do not exist at all, like the colour of the wind. 
The absence of jar on the ground is not absolute 
accgrding to this view, b^eause it is disturbed by 
the appearance of the jar‘oq,4hg ground while the 
absence of a hare’s horn or coltfur of the wind is 
never disturbed. So, inst^npes of nonexistence of 
the type uži snfö» are relegated by them to a 
different class of nonexistence called temporary. 
(«l#Wi) The forffos, on the other händ, say that 
both these cases come under the same class of 
absolute non-existence, and they do not admit a 
separate variety to account for cases like the 
absence of tlje jar on the ground. They argue that 
even if the jar be brought in it only temporarily 
obscures the absence of the jar which is there 
for all time* The view of the fäftls is more 
reasonable because they do not admit instances 
like the absence of the jar from the ground to be 
of absolute nonexistence as they are not (see 
The case of the nonexistence of the hare’s 
horn is quite different from that of the absence of 
the jar from the ground. «NWS here leaves the fäfäB 
school with which he has identfied himself and 
indudes under «WPtirora. It should be seen 

that the argument of some that it is not possible 
to predicate the nonexistence of a thing which 
does not exist does not find support at the hands 
of the %#Ss and the ttwfs. 

tarärösvraRrilftflic differentiatcs absolute 
non-existence from reciprocal non-existence. In 
the former, the counterentity "is characterisod by 

t 
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contact (šra$r), in the latter, it is characterised by 
relation of identity(tlRR«f) In other words, in the 
former we deny contact, in the latter we deny 
identity. In saying there is no hare’s horn on earth 
we deny contact between the two; in saying 
is not we deny identity between the two. 

‘CV. Reciprocal non-existence is one that has its 
counterentity characterised by the relation af identity; 
e. g. the jar is not the piece of eloth. 

See notes on the previous seetion and those 
on Seetion 9. 


Tr. /is all things can be duly subsumed under 
the seven categories given it follows that there are 
only seven categories. 

The author shows in the how the sixteen 
heads of ^s as also ete. can be 

subsumed under the seven categories. See seetion 2. 

Tr. erfnre the learned comfiosed the traWfl? for 
initiating the beginners in the tenets of ( the 
BW of) and the ^ ( of ). 

Our author is of the syncretist sehool, and as 
sueh gives us a compendium comprising of the 
tenets from both the n*T?f^5 and schools. ( See 
Introduction.) 
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